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RUPTURE. 

Salt  Lake  City,  August  5th,  1896. 
To  Whom  it  may  Concern: 

This  is  to  certif,v,  that  I,  Joseph  Warburton, 
being  a  sufferer  for  more  than  30  years  with 
hernia,  after  using  several  different  kinds  of 
trusses  I  only  received  temporary  relief.  About 
eight  years  ago  I  underwent  an  operation,  the 
doctor  using  the  knife,  I  only  recieved  relief  for 
the  time  being.  On  June  20th  1  went  to  the 
Fidelity  Rupture  Cure  Co.  and  had  their  truss 
fitted  to  me  and  received  my  first  treatment.  I 
wore  the  truss  night  and  day  for  live  weeks  and 
took  six  treatments.  On  July  25th  I  was  discharg- 
ed as  cured  and  received  my  Certificate  of  Cure 
which    is   a    guarantee  for    future    exigencies. 

While  receiving  treatment  I  attended  to  my 
business  and  daily  occupation.  I  have  discarded 
my  truss,  whicn  is  the  first  time  in  30  years,  and 
I  feel  that  I  am  permanently  cured. 

Al  desirous  of  asking  any  questions  in  regard 
to  their  method  of  treatmsnt,  please  call  at  No. 
667  South,  Seventh  East  Street,  and  I  will  answer 
all  questions.  Josbph  Waebubton, 

Bishop  First  Ward. 
FIDELITY  RUPTUKE  CURE  CO., 
Rooms  429-430  Atlas  Block.  Salt  Lake  City,Utah. 
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SEND  IT  TO  US  POR  PRICES. 

If  Return  Prices  Suit 
Send  us  Your  Order. 

Eleven  Departments  to  Choose  From. 


See   our   Add.   in   "  Young   Woman's  Journal. 


We  Ship  to  Ida.,  Wvo.,  Nev-,  Col.,  Ariz-  and  Utah. 

Many  tay  we  are  the  CHEAPEST  House  on  Earth. 

WEST'S  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE, 

Offices  205-206  Whitingham  Block,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Please  nention  this  Paper  when  Ordering. 


DR.  O.  B.  HEWETT, 

^  THE  IiEflDING  DENTIST  ^ 


In  tbe  last  20  years  nearly 
20,000  filling;  not  26 
have  failed. 

2,000  crowns,  all  perfect. 

Over  800  bridges,  all  doing 
good  work  today. 

Filling     and    extracting 

without  pain. 


U/I?y  90t  patropiz^ 

THE  BEST, 

N.    S7VYITH     •?•     •*• 

Mantifactoring;  Optician. 


EYES  TESTED  FREE. 


107    rvlaln  Street. 


LOWEST  PRICES 


B.  H.  SCHETTLER, 

Sa  Main  Street. 
Formerly  connected  with  Zion'g  Savings 
Bank,  does  a 

(Beneral  ilBanhing  JBusinees, 

and  desires  your  accountB,  both  Savings  and 
Commercial.  Interest  paid  on  Savings  Depo- 
sits.   Stocks  Bought  and  sold. 
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MADB  IN  ANT  PART  OP  THE  WORLD 


FREE! 


We  want  5,000  Photos  or  other  pictures  to  enlarge  to  J^  to  life  size,  in 
Sepia  or  Crayon,  absolutely  Free.  We  want  to  introduce  our  own 
superior  work,  and  take  this  means  of  doing  it.  Patronize  home  people, 
and  don't  send  your  money  East  for  worthless  pictures.  We  guarantee 
better  pictures  than  you  can  get  from  any  Eastern  house.  Absolutely  permanent.  No  fading.  We 
are  perfectly  reliable.  All  photos  returned  same  as  received.  This  offer  will  hold  good  only  for  a 
short  time.  Now  don't  sit  down  and  figure  how  we  can  do  this,  but  send  your  photo  at  once.  We  do 
the  rest.    Address'  U  PAH  PORTRAI  T  CO.,    Office  Calder's  Music  Palace. 
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H.  S.  GODDARD,  (Baritone). 

PuoU of  G90.  Sweet,  New  York    Voice  CuKure  and  ArtistlcSlnolfO 

"^Mt.  Goddard  possesses  a  mellow,  welt  (rained 
baritone  voice,  is  a  fine  singer,  and  competent  in- 
structor."— Musical  Courier^  N ,  K. 

STUDIO  in  Gonstitation  Building,  Salt  Lake  City. 


PROr.  e.  D.  Se^ETTLER 

GUITAR   VIRTUOSO. 

V    TCACIIER  OF  OUITSR  7WD  AOTMDOLIN, 

ARTISTIC  PERFORMING  A  SPECIALTY. 

Open  for  engagements  and  director  of  clubs. 

"  Prof.  Schetiltris  a  consummate  master  of  the  Guitar." — 
Denver  News,  Sept.  1896. 

STUDIO  22  MAIN  STREET. 
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WILLARD  E.  WEIHE. 

firaduaK  from  Conscrvatorv  «f  music,  Binissds,  B«l9., 
and  pupil  of  Denhna,  Berlin,  ecrmanv. 


Violin  Instruction  for  beginners  as  well  as 
t"he  advanced  student. 


214-215   CONSTITUTION    BLDG. 


See  second  page  of  advertisements  of 
Professionals  and  last  page  of  cover  fin-' 
side)  for  Shoe  "Ad." 
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PROFESSIONALS. 


Artluii'  Shepherd, 

Liitc  Ciiddudte  of 
New  l'n(|lcin(l  ("onservcitof/ 

of  i^llLSlC,   ISOJ.fOI\. 


C.  M.  HAPPLS, 


VIOLINiyr, 


^  XeacKer  of    iriaaofGrle. 

229  &  230  Constitution  Bldg^ 
SjPlLT     LjPs-PCE    city. 


AMANDA  SVENS0N, 

VOICE  CULTURE 

.  Mme.  Swenson  is  the  only  teacher  of  voice  in  this 
eity  who  uses  the  celebrated  Garteas  Method,  which 
fnade^  Jennie  Lind  and  other  European  oelebritiea 
fatnouB. 

STODIO  OVER  CALDERS-  MUSIC  PALACE. 


re  A  cues  the. 


Genuine  German  method  of  Violin  play- 
ing, which  he  received  in  Berlin  under  the 
World  Renowned  teachers,  Wirth  and 
Hollander. 

Studio.  Room  4 1 4,  Templetorv  Blocl^, 

Salt  Lake  City,  -  -  -  Utah. 


Dr.J.B.KeysoF 

DENTAL  PARLORS. 

240  Main  St.,  First  Door  Nortb 
of  Walker  House. 

DENTISTRY  "^o-Tc 

Good  Set  of  Teeth f  8.00 

Best  Set,  No  Better  Made 10.00 

Amalgam  or  Sllyer  Fillings 1.00 

Gold  Fillings From    1.00  op. 

Teeth  Cleaned 1.00 

Solid  Gold  Crown i.00 

Come  In  the  morning  and  wear  your  new  teetb  borne 
at  night. 

GOLD  BRIDGE  WORK, 

OOST    PER    TOOTH,  $5.00 

PORCELAIN  CROWNS, 

CAN'T  BE  TOLD  FROM  NATURAL  TEETH,  $5.00 

CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORD  A  SPECIALTY. 

Wt  Chttlltiigt  Compttltlm  In  IHt  Sfclaltr  tHitr  at  tt  ^rh*  or 
Onlltr  at  HTcrt  at  ■*/  Priu. 


start  a  Knitting  Faetopy 
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BIG  HS[DOCE« 


Knitting  Factory.  Making  Hosiery, 
Mittens  and  all  kinds  of  Underwear. 
Big  profits  and  special  inducements  to 
right  parties.     Address 

25  W.,  First  South  St. 


Baking  Powder. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  HOME  PEOPLE. 


COME  TO  US  ^  ^ 

If  you  would  have  your  teeth  in  per- 
fect condition.  We  will  make  them 
as  perfect  as  possible  for  them  to  be. 
We  are  modern  dentists,  and  there 
is  no  necessity  of  dreading  a  visit  to 
us.  Our  prices  are  satisfactory,  and 
we  suit  the  most  economical.  Parlors 
at  162  Main  St.,  First  floor  of  Auer- 
bach  Building.     Rooms  200  and  201. 

DR.  E.  M.  KEYSOR. 


ft  N&W  PROBLEM 

WE  MAKE 

Tailor  Made  Suits  to  Order  -      $12.00  and  up. 
Full  Dress  Suits,  -                -  30.00       " 

Overcoats,      -  -  -         12.00       " 

Pants      -  -  -  3.00       " 

French  Dry  Cleaning,  Repairing  and  Altering, 


-  35  cts. 
15  cts. 

French  Chemical 
Dry  Cleaning. 

-  $1-50 
50  ct» 

25  to  40  CtB 


Suits  Pressed,  only 

Pants  Pressed,  only 

Suits  Cleaned,      15  to  65  cts  j 

Pants  Cleaned,  10  to  15  cts  ' 

Suits  Scoured  and  Pressed, 

Pants  Scoured  and  Pressed, 

New  Seat  in  Pants, 

Altering  and  Repairing  Artistically  Done. 

ONLY  FIRST-CLASS  TAILOR  WORK  DBLIVBRBD 

Clothes  called  for  and  Delivered.  ] 
Drop  us  a  Postal  Card. 

F.  A.  SAKUTH  TAILORING  CO., 

145  W.  Second  South  Street, 

Opposite  Boardof  Trade  Building,  One-half  Block 

West  of  Post  OfiSce. 


Save  your  Money  and    when   you    get  a 
.  dollar,  deposit  it  with 

TRUST 
^"^     COnPANY. 


We  pay  5  per  cent,  interest  on  Saving 
Deposits  in  any  amount,  from  one  dollar 
to  thousands.  Write  for  any  information 
desired. 


■WiLFORD  Woodruff, 
President. 


George  M.  Cannon, 
Cashier. 


DRUNKENNESS  IS  A 
DISEASE  ^  ^  ^ 
AND  CAN  BE  CURED ! 

^V    ^^     1^^ 

The  world  believes  that  Drunkenness  and 
the  use  of  Opiates,  at  certain  stages  becomes  a 
disease.  That  they  are  curable  has  been  demon- 
strated. The  all-important  question  now  is, 
where  can  this  relief  be  found? 

If  fifteen  years  of  success  in  the  treatment 
of  these  addictions  and  over  30,000  positive  and 
accredited  cures  prove  anything,— if  the  fact 
that  the  Medical,  Religious,  Legal  and  Industrial 
Worlds  accept  it  has  any  added  weight  with  the 
reader,  then  the  question  is  answered  in  that 
best  authorities  have  conceded  the  fact  that  the 
KEELEY  CURE,  as  discovered  by  Dr.  Leslie  E. 
Keeley,  of  Dwight,  Ills.,  and  administered  by  all 
duly  authorized  Keeley  Institutes,  is  the  only 
Cure  for  these  Diseases,  and  the  one  Panacea 
for  the  resultant  evils. 

Address  all  Communications  to 

KEEIiEY  IflSTITUTE, 


SAllT   llHI^H   CITY, 


UTKH 


APPENDICITIS 


IS  A  DIRECT  RESULT  OF  CONSTIPATION. 


If  you  would  only  eat  natural  food 
such  as  bread  made  of  Vowles'  Health 
Flour,  and  mush  made  of 
Vowles'  Breakfast  Cereal, 
you  would  not  become  con- 
stipated     NOR      SUFFER 

See  that  this    FRQM      SUMMER      COM- 
Brand  is  on  every 

Sack.  PLAINT.    For  sale  by  Z.  C. 

M.  I.,  Bishops  General  Storehouse,  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium  Health  Food  Depot, 
W.  S.  Henderson  and  all  other  LIVING 
grocers. 

AAANUFACTURED    ONLY    AT 

UTAH  ROLLER  HILLS, 

Salt  Lake  City.  Telephone  No.  18. 

BSTKBUISHBD      IBOO. 

■  0.  nis 

The  Old  Reliable  Music  House. 

GREAT  FALL 


IN 


PIANOS 


AND 


ORGANS. 


We  offer  our  new  and  latest  improved  KIM- 
BALL ORGANS  that  sell  at  $95  to  f  160,  for  |66, 
$75,  $84,  $92,  $100  and  $U2.  Terms  |io  to  $15 
cash  and  $5  per  month. 

High  Grade  Cabinet  GrandJPianos  that  sell 
for  $450  to  $550  for  I250,  $275,  $300,  $350.  Terms 
$25  cash  and  $10  per  month. 

We  carry  everything  known  in  music.  We 
guarantee  all  goods  and  defy  competition  in 
prices. 

45.  47  West  First  Soutli  Street. 
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IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  CZAR. 
II. 

(CONTINDED  FKOM  PAGE  13.) 

It  must  be  "remembered  that  the  great 
cities  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  are 
really  frontier  towns  of  the  empire. 
They  lie  very  near  the  western  bound- 
ary, and  of  necessity  present  a  more 
generally  European  and  a  less  truly 
Russian  aspect  than  do  the  towns  of 
the  interior.  Interesting  as  are  these 
and  other  large  Russian  cities,  we  may 
well  leave  them  for  the  present,  while 
we  penetrate  to  the  farther  parts  and  the 
more  characteristic  regions  of  the  country. 
But  first  let  us  examine  ttie  map,  and 
by  its  aid  learn  something  of  the  situa- 
tion   and    extent    of  the    Czar's  domain. 

Russia  is  the  largest  continuous  land 
area  held  by  any  nation;  it  is  by  far 
the  most  extensive  empire  of  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Its  boundaries  are  sepa- 
rated by  about  thirtj'-nine  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy 
degrees  of  longitude.  It  comprises  more 
than  one  half  of  Europe,  and  one  third 
of  Asia;  and  is  equal  to  about  one 
sixth  of  the  total  land  surface  of  the 
globe.  To  illustrate  the  vast  extent  of 
the  country,  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
once  made  use  of  the  following  fact:  — 
the  hemisphere  of  out  satellite  which  is 
turned  toward  the  earth,  that  is,  the 
entire  surface  illuminated  at  the  time  of 


full  moon,  is  about  fifty  thousand  square 
miles  smaller  than  Russia. 

In  all  its  physical  features  the  country 
is  vast.  It  has  been  said  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  remark  is  truly  applica- 
ble to  Russia,  that  the  country  itself  and 
everything  within  it  have  been  cast  by 
Nature  on  a  colossal  scale.  In  that  coun- 
try the  plains  are  seemingly  boundless, 
the  forests  are  apparently  interminable. 
Among  mountains  it  claims  the  Urals, — 
the  wall  that  divides  the  continents  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  an  extensive  range 
though  of  moderate  elevation;  and  in  ad- 
dition there  are  the  Caucasus  Mountains, 
with  peaks  that  overtop  those  of  the  Alps. 
Among  its  streams  is  the  Volga,  which 
of  European  rivers  is  broadest  and 
longest  though  in  one  sense  not  largest, 
as,  on  account  of  surface  configuration 
and  climatic  conditions,  its  discharge  is 
smaller  than  that  of  some  other  streams. 
The  forests  of  Russia  are  among  the 
most  extensive  in  the  world.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  thirty-nine  per  cent 
of  European  Russia  is  heavily  wooded; 
and  the  forests  are  so  continuous  that  of 
some  of  the  central  provinces  it  is  often 
stated  a  squirrel  might  travel  from  town 
to  town  therein  without  touching  the 
ground. 

That  immense  land  area,  embracing 
large  fractions  of  two  continents,  has 
been  aptly  compared  by  Dr.  Brandes  to 
a  body    without    limbs.      It    is    an    enor- 
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GROUP  OF  RAILROAD  EMPLOYEES  AT  COUNTRY  STATION  NEAR  KHARKOV,  RUSSIA. 


mous  continental  mass  with  few  indenta- 
tions and  an  insignificant  coast  line. 
The  few  arms  which  the  sea  attempts  to 
throw     into     the     land,     offering     slight 


promise  of  communication  with  the  in- 
terior, are  found  only  in  the  inhospita- 
ble north,  where  during  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  year  they  are  ice-bound,  and 
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at  other  times  are  of  little  service.  The 
rivers  have  always  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  serviceable  of  the  natural 
possessions.  These  water-ways  afford 
the  only  available  means  of  easy  trans- 
portation between  the  interior  and  the 
frontier,  and  between  city  and  city. 
The  development  of  the  country's  re- 
sources has  been  determined  by  the  use 
to  which  the  rivers  have  been  put  as 
channels  of  transportation.  A  modern 
historian  has  written,  '"The  whole  history 
of  this  country  is  the  history  of  its 
three  great  rivers,  and  is  divided  into 
three  periods, — that  of  the  Dneiper  with 
Kiev,  that  of  the  Volga  with  Moscow, 
and  that  of  the  Neva  with  Novgorod  in 
the  eighth  century  and  St.  Petersburg 
in  the  eighteenth,"* 

Extensions  of  these  natural  water-ways 
in  the  form  of  canals  have  been  con- 
structed and  utilized  from  very  early 
times.  One  of  the  most  stupendous 
enterprises  ever  attempted  in  the  way  of 
canal  making,  has  just  been  announced 
as  a  project  for  the  immediate  future. 
It  is  proposed  to  establish  water  com- 
munication by  canal  extension  of  the 
navigaDle  river  channels  between  the 
Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea.  Such  a  water 
road  will  be  of  the  greatest  commercial 
and  military  importance. 

Railroads  are  strictl}'  modern  innova- 
tions in  Russia.  The  first  line  con- 
structed in  the  country  was  opened  in 
1337;  it  was  seventeen  miles  in  length 
and  ran  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Czarskoe 
Selo.  Then  followed  a  well  built  road 
between  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  a 
distance  of  four  hundred  miles.  At  the 
present  time  roads  run  through  the 
empire  connecting  all  important  points, 
and  extensions  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction.     The    Trans-Siberian    railway 


*  Fisher,  ''Brief  History  of  the  Nations." 


now  crosses  the  Urals  and  stretches  out 
over  the  vast  plains  eastward  toward  the 
Pacific;  a  few  years  more  and  the  great 
road  will  be  completed. 

During  the  early  days  of  railroads  in 
Russia,  travelers  had  much  to  say  about 
the  incompleteness  of  the  arrangements, 
and  the  inconvenience  caused  by  even  a 
short  journey.  Now,  however,  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  bear  comparison 
favorable  to  themselves  with  those  of 
any  other  part  of  Europe.  The  road- 
beds are  kept  in  excellent  condition,  the 
locomotives  are  good,  and  the  carriages 
are  of  the  best  European  kinds.  Coal  is 
but  little  used  as  engine  fuel;  in  place 
of  it,  wood  or  oil  is  usually  burned. 
Petroleum  is  abundant  in  the  oil-fields 
of  the  south-east,  and  a  waste  product 
from  the  refineries  supplies  an  excellent 
fuel  for  railway  and  boat  engines. 

Car  accommodations  are  arranged  on 
the  basis  of  four  classes.  For  the  lowest 
class,  simple  box  coaches,  similar  to 
our  freight  cars  are  used;  these  are 
without  seats  or  other  conveniences;  the 
passenger  takes  his  baggage  with  him: 
perhaps  fights  for  a  place,  and  holds  it 
if  he  can.  Third-class  cars  are  pro- 
vided with  poor  wooden  seats,  each 
roofed  by  a  shelf  as  wide  as  the  seat; 
this  shelf  serves  at  night  as  an  upper 
sleeping  berth. 

Accommodations  of  the  second  class 
are  good.  The  seats  are  single  well 
upholstered  chairs;  each  is  swivel- 
mounted,  and  may  be  lowered  to  a  hori- 
zontal position  and  so  may  be  made  to 
form  a  very  comfortable  sofa-like  bed. 
Central  aisles  run  through  carriages  of 
third  and  second  classes.  First-class 
carriages  are  of  the  side-corridor  type, 
and  are  divided  into  compartments  each 
with  a  door  opening  into  the  passage. 
The  occupants,  of  whom  there  may  be 
four  in  each  compartment,   are  accorded 
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all  the  privacy  of  the  drawing-room  on 
our  American  Pullman  cars;  under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  not  even  the  train 
master  would  enter  the  compartment 
without  first  knocking.  The  seats  in 
cars  of  this  class  are  upholstered  settees, 
the  adjustable  backs  of  which  can  be 
lifted  to  form  an  upper  bed.  Toilet 
conveniences  arc  provided  in  all  cars 
above  the  fourth  class.  The  railway 
officials  are  courteous,  at  least  to  upper 
class  passengers,  and  while  their  sense 
of  oiificial  importance  is  plainly  evident, 
they  are  in  general  considerate  and 
obliging. 

But  an  American  soon  wearies  of  the 
slow  travel  so  characteristic  of  that 
country.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  few 
express  trains,  a  rate  of  twenty  miles  an 
hour  is  seldom  reached;  and  whenever 
a  stop  occurs  at  a  station,  the  passenger 
may  know  that  he  has  from  three  to 
fifteen  minutes  to  spare.  With  ordinary 
care  he  runs  little  risk  of  being  left 
behind,  for  warning  loud  and  oft-re- 
peated is  given  before  the  train  moves 
again.  A  large  bell  is  rung  three  times 
at  intervals  of  from  two  to  five  minutes, 
after  the  third  ringing  the  train-master 
sounds  a  whistle;  this  is  answered  by  a 
loud  blast  from  the  engine;  soon  the 
train-master  whistles  a  second  time, 
and  the  locomotive  shrieks  a  long  last 
warning,  which  if  properly  interpreted 
means  that  in  about  one  minute,  more 
or  less,  the  train  is  likely  to  go. 

Our  picture  shows  a  group  of  railway 
employees.  I  caught  them  by  a  photo- 
graphic shot  from  the  platform  of  the 
car  at  a  country  station  near  Kharkov  in 
southern  Russia.  The  central  figure  is 
that  of  the  chief  officer  of  the  train:  the 
one  with  cap  and  long  tunic  standing 
on  the  left  of  the  first  is  called  the  con- 
ductor; in  realit}'  he  is  a  subordinate 
official;   the  short  skirted   fellow    on    the 


other  side  is  a  station  hand,  whose 
present  duty  is  to  stand  near  the  big 
I  bell  and  toll  off  the  successive  warnings 
of  the  train's  prospective  start.  That 
shaggy  bare-headed  fellow  in  the  door- 
way is  the  ticket  seller. 

Beneath  the  bell  is  a  letter  box 
attached  to  the  wall,  such  as  may  be 
found  at  even  the  small  stations. 
The  box  as  seen  is  but  an  outer  holder, 
within  which  is  a  locked  and  sealed 
casket.  Letters  as  dropped  fall  into  the 
inner  box;  and  the  collector  simply 
changes  the  sealed  cases;  the  recepta- 
cles are  opened  and  the  letters  handled 
by  the  higher  officials  only. 

/.    E.    Talmage. 

(TO   BE   CONTINUED.) 


QERMANY. 

An  amusing  frolic,  know  as  the  goose 
game,  is  much  enjoyed  by  the  boys  of 
Strasburg. 

The  river  111,  on  which  the  game  is 
played  is  broad  and  straight  for  a  dis- 
tance of  several  hundred  yards.  Both 
banks  are  lined  with  people.  Just  op- 
posite is  a  little  landing  stage. 

A  dozen  boats,  each  with  a  crew  of 
four  and  a  passenger,  push  off  from  the 
landing  stage,  half  of  them  pulling  up 
stream  fifty  yards  or  so  and  then  turn- 
ing, while  the  other  six  go  down  stream 
and  turn  in  the  same  way. 

The  boats  now  face  one  another. 
Projecting  over  the  stern  of  each  there 
is  built  a  small  platform,  three  feet 
long  by  two  in  width.  It  looks  like  a 
spring-board  fastened  there  to  dive 
from. 

The  moment  the  boat  turns  the  pas- 
senger, who  has  been  crouching  in  the 
stern  with  what  looks  like  a  long  pole 
across  his  lap,  rises  and  steps  out  upon 
the  platform.      It  is    a    perfectly_  smooth 
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board,  and  the  youth,  clad  in  old  clothes 
or  a  bathing  suit,  moves  carefully. 

Slowly  he  settles  into  position  with 
his  weight  well  forward  upon  the  left 
foot,  and  then  raises  to  his  breast  the 
pole,  or  rather,  the  stout  eight-foot 
lance,  with  which  he  has  been  balanc- 
ing himself.  This  has  a  cross-piece 
near  the  butt,  and  is  furnished  with  a 
leather  tip. 

From  the  landing  stage  comes  the 
sudden  crack  of  a  pistol,  and  from  op- 
posite ends  of  the  course,  two  boats 
shoot  forward,  each  with  its  motionless 
figure  in  the  stern.  As  thev  near  each 
other  the  oars  are  shipped.  The  boats 
glide  past  each  other,  and  just  as  their 
bows  overlap,  the  two  men  lean  for- 
ward a  little,  the  lances  touch,  cross, 
that  tall  knight  on  the  red  boat  gives 
the  slightest  turn  to  his  wrist,  and  the 
tip  of  his  lance  slips  in  past  his  oppo- 
nent's guard,  and  the  knight  of  the 
blue  boat,  pushed  from  his  balance  by 
that  neat  touch  upon  his  breast,  throws 
up  his  arms  in  a  frantic  effort  to  recover 
himself,  and  tumbles  backward  into  the 
water. 

In  a  couple  of  seconds  he  comes  up 
sputtering,  shaking  the  water  out  of  his 
eyes  and  swims  around  for  his  lance 
and  climbs  laughingly  to  his  platform 
again. 

Crack!  goes  the  pistol  again;  and 
another  pair  of  boats  speed  forward. 
That  little  fellow,  what  a  pose  he  has, 
as  he  settles  himself  upon  his  narrow, 
slippery  standing-place!  He  catches  the 
tip  of  his  opponent's  lance  on  the  tip 
of  his  own,  stiffens  his  left  arm  in  an 
instant  and  the  other  fellow  goes  over 
like  a  ninepin,  while  the  crowd  roars 
with  laughter.  D.  D.  Randolph. 


To  turn  ever  so  slightly  from  the  truth 
brings  trouble. 


ON  THE  nOUNTAlN. 

It  was  one  of  those  sunny  deceptive 
days  in  the  latter  part  of  March.  The 
morning  sun  had  risen  gloriously  with 
only  a  fleecy  cloud  or  two  lying  near 
the  horizon  and  the  sharp  breath  of  the 
raw  winds  was  hushed  to  a  faint  sug- 
gestion. 

The  Skirlock  ranch  lay  nestled  in  a 
valley  among  the  Wasatch  hills,  eight 
miles  from  the  nearest  town.  It  was  a 
summer  ranch,  but  work  began  very 
early  in  the  spring  and  continued  till 
late  in  the  fall,  and  this  spring  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  three  winter 
months  had  been  spent  in  town,  that 
the  children  might  attend  school,  but 
now  the  stern  labor  of  life  began  again; 
every  hand  must  toil,  that  every  mouth 
might  be  fed,  and  every  body  be  clothed. 
The  father  looked  after  putting  in  crops 
of  grain  and  potatoes,  with  the  help  of 
a  hired  man.  Mrs.  Skirlock  made  butter 
and  cheese,  assisted  by  her  two  grown 
daughters,  and  the  flock  of  sheep,  from 
whose  wool  every  yard  of  cloth  used  by 
the  family  was  made,  fell  to  the  care  of 
Charles,  who  was  not  yet  ten  years  old. 

Little  Dora,  two  years  younger  than 
Charles,  had  nothing  to  do.  The  grown 
people  were  too  busy  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  her,  and  as  she  watched  the 
sheep  hop  over  the  low  bar,  and  start 
toward  the  hills  she  thought  how  nice 
it  would  be  to  go  with  her  brother. 

The  idea  seemed  to  strike  Charles 
favorably,  though  he  did  not  have  a 
very  high  opinion  of  the  help  she  would 
be  to  him,  and  when  the  joint  petition 
was  presented  to  their  mother  she  cast 
a  look  at  the  pleasant  sky,  and  the 
eager  faces  of  the  children,  and  said, 
"yes."  Some  generous  slices  of  bread 
and  butter  were  put  in  the  lard  bucket 
which  served  Charles  for  a  lunch  basket, 
and  buttoning  the  little  girl    in    a    warm 
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coat,  wrapping  her  head  in  a  home 
knit  scarf,  and  giving  lur  her  mittens, 
Mrs.  Skiriock  told  the  boy  to  be  care- 
ful of  his  sister  and  not  go  far,  and 
went  back  tn  licr  work. 

The  two  children  trudged  along  after 
the  sheep  who  were  following  the  course 
of  the  mountain  stream,  but  spreading 
out  in  every  direction  to  find  the  tufts 
of  green  grass  that  had  pushed  their 
way  above  ground  in  the  very  face  of 
retiring  winter. 

Half  a  mile  from  the  house  and  the 
hills  shut  the  ranch  from  view,  the 
sheep  were  feeding  quietly  and  Charles 
announced  his  intention  to  fish,  gra- 
ciously allowing  Dora  to  carry  the  bait, 
to  stay  five  rods  in  his  rear  and  keep 
perfectly  quiet  while  he  angled. 

Growing  weary  of  this,  Dora  climbed 
the  low  hill  and  finding  a  flat  stone  in 
a  sheltered  spot,  called  her  pet  lamb 
out  of  the  flock  and  sat  down,  reward- 
ing his  obedience  with  bits  of  bread 
and  butter.  Not  finding  it  so  interest- 
ing to  fish  without  an  audience,  Charles 
soon  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

"You  must  not  hold  that  lamb,  let 
him  go  and  get  something  to  eat."  he 
said;  "he'll  starve  to  death  if  you  hold 
him  all   the  time. " 

"I've  been  giving  him  bread  and 
butter."  the  little  girl  replied  in  a 
pleased  tone. 

"You  have!"  exclaimed  Charles  taking 
the  bucket  from  her  and  looking  into  it 
with  a  disgusted  air,  "Well  if  that  ain't 
just  like  a  girl.  The  lamb  might  as 
well  starve  as  us,"  and  he  transferred 
the  bucket  to  his  own  arm.  and  told 
her  they  had  better  go  on  as  the  sheep 
were  disappearing  over  a  ridge  at  some 
distance. 

"If     I     didn't    think    you'd     tell     I'd 
show   you    something    up    here    in    these 


hills  that   you'd    be   glad    to  see,"    said 
Charles  cautiously. 

"Oh.  I'd  never  tell,  never!  never!  Is 
it  a  bird's  nest,  or  a  prairie  dog  town, 
or  what?"   Dora  asked  eagerly. 

"No  it  ain't  a  bird's  nest."  Charles 
said  indignantl)',  "Its  a  cave.  I  found 
it  last  spring  just  by  accident.  Its  a 
bigger  room  than  our  whole  house,  and 
I  think  the  Gadianton  robbers  lived  in 
it  at  one  time.  It  is  very  hard  to  get 
into,  and  I  don't  think  you  can,  but 
you  can  stand  where  you  can  see  me  go 
in." 

"I  think  I  can  go  wherever  you 
can,"  Dora  replied,  setting  her  feet 
down  hard,  and  throwing  her  head 
back.  "Well,  its  quite  a  long  way.  so 
let's  hurry  and  stop  the  sheep  close  by 
the  cliff  for  their  noon  rest,  and  if  you 
can  jump  from  one  rock  to  another  over 
the  cracks,  and  walk  the  log.  why  we'll 
eat  our  dinner  there,  and  play  we  are 
htrmits. " 

The  sheep  proved  very  tractable,  and 
being  bunched  together  on  the  sunny 
slope  of  a  hill,  lay  down  to  rest. 

"The  cave  is  right  there  in  that  black 
cliff,"  said  Charles,  pointing  to  a  mass 
of  rocks  that  rose  almost  perpendicu- 
larly for  fifty  feet,  and  then  sloped  hack 
in  a  long  ridge  to  the  mountain.  "W'e'll 
have  to  climb  the  ridge  and  come  down 
to  it.  we  can't  go  up,  and  that  is  why 
no  one  else  has  ever  found  it.  If  I 
should  go  home  some  night  with  the 
sheep,  and  find  the  Indians  had  mur- 
dered everybody  and  burned  the  ranch,  I 
would  come  here  to  live." 

"Oh,"  said  Dora  with  a  little  shudder 
of  admiration  and  horror. 

The  children  had  now  reached  the 
top  of  the  hill  and  stood  on  the  brow 
of  the  ragged  cliff.  The  boy  took  the 
lead  down  the  perilous  path.  It  was 
well   for  Mrs.    Skirlock's   peace  of   mind 
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that  she  could  not  see  her  children 
then.  First  down  a  narrow  path  round 
the  gnarled  roots  of  a  dwarf  cedar  that 
clung  in  a  dizzy  way  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff;  they  were  only  able  to  keep  their 
footing  by  clinging  with  both  hands  to 
the  boughs.  The  children  leaped  over 
this  like  young  goats,  and  followed  a 
narrow  ledge  around  the  base  of  a 
huge  boulder  that  barred  their  progress, 
and  came  where  they  could  see  into 
the  mouth  of  the  cave,  which  was  hid- 
den from  below  by  a  shoulder  of  the 
cliff. 

Between  them  and  the  cave  was  a 
fissure  four  feet  wide  bridged  over  by 
the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree.  Below  was 
a  descent  of  fifty  feet.  Charles  mounted 
the  log  and  was  across  in  a  moment, 
but  Dora  had  looked  down,  and  sinking 
back  on  the  stone  heap  where  she  stood 
covered  her  face  and  began  to  cry.  "I 
thought  you  could  go  wherever  I  could," 
said  Charles  with  taunting  voice.  "Come 
on  over.  It's  no  harder  to  walk  over 
than  the  log  across  the  ditch  that  waters 
the  field,  and  you  run  across  that  a 
dozen  times  a  day  and  never  think  of 
falling. " 

"Oh."  sobbed  Dora,  "once  last  sum- 
mer I  did  fall,  and  got  wet  all  over, 
and  if  I  should  fall  just  once  here." — and 
she  took  another  look  over  the  edge  and 
settled  back  on  the  rock.  Charles  stood 
and  looked  at  the  frightened  child  for  a 
few  minutes,  at  his  wits  end  how  to 
induce  her  to  come  across  the  log.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  coercing  her  when 
he  thought  it  necessary,  but  now  she 
was  out  of  his  reach.  To  tell  the  truth 
he  could  not  go  back  the  way  he  had 
come,  but  by  another  path,  and  unless 
he  could  induce  her  to  cross  the  iog,  he 
would  have  to  leave  her  there;  so  he 
began  to  think  of  ways  and  means  to 
accomplish  this  object. 


"Are  you  hungry,  Dora?"  he  asked 
kindly. 

"Yes,"   sobbed  the  child. 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  eat  dinner  now, 
and  you  fed  all  your  share  to  the  lamb, 
but  if  you'll  come  over  I'll  give  you 
half  of  mine. " 

"Throw  me  a  piece,  I  can't  walk  the 
log,"    she    replied    with    quivering    lips. 

"Not  a  bite,  unless  you  come  after 
it,"  and  the  boy  proceeded  to  eat  with 
great  relish,  finally  turning  the  bucket 
wrong  side  up  to  show  her  it  was  all 
gone. 

Dora  was  very  angry,  and  cried  the 
harder. 

"Now  I'm  going  into  the  cave  and 
leave  you  alone,  and  a  wolf  might  come 
and  get  you. " 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  a  wolf.  No  wolf 
but  a  crgzy  one  would  come  down  here 
after  me  with  all  those  sheep  just  over 
there,"  she  replied  with  melancholy 
comfort. 

So  into  the  cave  the  boy  went.  He 
roared  like  a  lion,  growled  like  a  bear, 
howled  like  a  wolf,  hooted  like  an  owl, 
and  the  hollow  sides  and  lofty  ceiling 
of  the  cave  sent  back  the  sounds  in  a 
thousand  discordant  notes,  that  almost 
paralyzed  the  little  girl  although  she 
knew  it  was  her  brother. 

Presently  he  came  back.  "Now,  Dora," 
he  said,  "if  you  will  try  to  walk  it  I  will 
step  out  on  the  log  and  reach  your 
hand,  and  help  you  over." 

Dora  stood  up  and  looked  at  him  a 
minute.  If  he  had  been  serious  she 
would  have  ventured,  but  just  at  the 
critical  moment  Charles  laughed.  Dora 
sank  back  on  the  rocks.  "I  can't  trust 
you,"  she  gasped,  "I  remember  now 
how  you  put  salt  on  my  cut  finger,  and 
promised  to  pull  my  tooth  without 
touching  me,  and  when  you  had  it  tied 
to  the  door  knob,  stuck  fire  close  to   m\- 
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(ace-  so  tliat  I  jerked  back  and  pulled  it 
myself,  and  then  you  lauglied,  you  know 
yon  did."  and  her  solis  broke  out 
afresh.  Charles  kniw  ilic  charges  were 
true,  and  tliuught  best  not  to  discuss 
them  with  her.  He  realized  that  it 
was  becoming  a  serious  question.  If  he 
should  go  back  to  her  he  could  not 
make  her  cross  the  log,  and  it  was 
c(]ually  impossible  to  go  back  by  the 
path  they  had  come.  Time  was  passing, 
the  sheep  would  be  scattered,  and  he 
dared  not  go  away  and  leave  her  alone 
long  enough  to  go  home  for  nelp. 

"Dora,"  he  said  coaxingly,  "If  you 
will  come  over  the  log  I  will  show  you 
a  burrow  with  two  of  the  cutest  little 
rabbits  in  it  you  ever  saw.  I'll  stand 
way  back  here  and  not  speak  or  touch 
you  if  you  like. " 

"You'd  be  sure  to  say  -boo"  to  me 
just  as  I  got  in  the  middle,  I  know  you 
would.  ■ 

"Well,  I  will  have  to  go  and  look  after 
the  sheep  and  leave  you  here,  if  you 
don't  come  pretty  soon.  Don't  you  see 
it's  getting  late."  The  bo\'  cast  his  eyes 
up  and  around.  Young  as  he  was  he 
knew  that  there  would  be  a  storm  before 
long. 

"Dora,"  he  said  in  a  frightened 
voice,  "you  must  come,  and  come  now. 
See,  it  is  going  to  snow.  When  it's 
snowing  no  one  can  walk  a  log,  it  makes 
them  dizzy.  Dear  sister,  do  try.  Think 
how  bad  mother  will  feel  if  I  come 
home  without  you. ' 

"I  can't,"  wailed  the  child.  "Oh,  I 
can't." 

"Do  you  think  you  could  stay  there 
and  not  fall  till  I  go  home  and  get 
father?" 

"I  think  I  could,  but  do  huiry  for  I 
shall  be  afraid  when  30U  are  gone,  and 
I  am  cold  now.  ' 

He     looked     at     the    white    face    and 


shivering  figure  acioss  the  chasm,  and 
leaning  his  head  on  a  rock  began  to  cry 
himself. 

She  was  lying  face  down  now,  as  near 
in  despair  as  a  child  could  get.  She 
lifted  her  face  and  looked  at  her  brother. 
She  was  sorry  (or  him.  In  her  mind 
she  could  see  just  how  her  mother 
would  look  when  she  was  told  where 
her  little  girl  had  been  left. 

She  lifted  herseK  to  her  kncjs.  In 
all  the  world  she  knew  that  no  one 
could  help  her.  Long  be(ore  her  father 
could  come  she  would  be  dashed  down 
to  death  by  the  storm.  She  was  (ace  to 
face  with  the  problem  that  meets  every 
pilgrim.  She  was  alone  with  her  God. 
She  lifted  herself  to  her  knees,  and 
putting  up  her  folded  hands  looked  into 
the  threatening   heavens,  and  said: 

"Father,  help  me  to  cross  the  log.  ' 
She  stood  up  and  placed  her  right  foot 
upon  the  narrow  bridge,  then  looking 
up  once   more   said : 

"Please  help  me  safe  over,  because 
my  mother  is  so  good,"  1  as  a  sense  of 
her  own  unworthiness  came  to  her), 
and  she  loves  me  dearly;"  then  she 
walked  straight  across  to  the  other  side, 
and  the  next  thing  Charley  knew,  her 
arms  were  around  his  neck  and  their 
tears  were  flowing  for  joy.  and  not 
sorrow,  and  she  said  to  him,  "Isn't  the 
Lord  good.  " 

How  carefully  he  helped  her  down 
over  the  terraced  path  that  took  them 
from  the  cave,  and  when  they  were 
going  hand  in  hand  toward  the  sheep, 
he  gave  her  his  knife  and  marbles,  and 
a  slice  of  bread  and  butter  he  had  hid 
in  his  coat  pocket  when  he  was  trying 
to  get  her  to  cross  the  cliasm. 

The  storm  was  a  pretty  stiff  flurry  of 
snow,  soon  gone,  and  home  was  reached 
in  due  time  and  not  a  lamb  was  lost. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


MARRIAGE NOT  TO    BE    POSTPONED. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked, 
"What  will  we  do  with  our  girls?" 
this  being  prompted  by  the  number  of 
young  ladies  who  are  growing  to  wom- 
anhood without  much  prospect  of  mar- 
riage. 

This  is  a  most  serious  question  for 
Latter-day  Saints.  Probably  no  people 
on  the  earth  place  a  higher  value  on  the 
married  relation  than  they  do.  Parents 
wish  their  sons  and  their  daughters  to 
marry;  for  it  is  believed  to  be  the  law 
of  the  Lord,  and  marriage  generally 
leads  to  happy  results.  For  young  men 
and  young  women,  therefore,  to  be  un- 
married after  they  have  reached  a  suita- 
ble age  seems  an  unnatural  condition, 
and  creates  inquiry  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  gentler  sex,  some  concern  on  the 
part  of  parents. 

A  great  many  young  men  entertain 
wrong  ideas  concerning  marriage.  They 
appear  to  be  reluctant  to  take  to  them- 
selves wives,  because  they  cannot  furn- 
ish them  with  such  homes  as  they  think 
they  ought  to  have,  or  as  many  of  the 
girls  are  accustomed  to.  They  hesitate, 
therefore,  about  proposing  marriage. 
And  even  when  they  are  engaged  to  some 
young  lady  of  their  choice,  they  delay 
marriage,  hoping  that  they  will  be  able 
after  a  while  to  furnish  their  brides  with 
better  homes.  I  know  of  some  cases 
of    this  kind. 

I  happened  to  be  in  the  company 
of  a  number  of  young  people  a  short 
time  since  at  an  evening  sociable,  and 
in  conversation  with  one  of  the  young 
gentlemen  present,  found  that  he  was 
many  years  past  the  marriageable  age 
and  was  still  a  bachelor.  This  circum- 
stance prompted  the  inquiry  of  the  girls 
present  as  to  how  they  felt    about  enter- 


ing the  marriage  state.  The  question 
was  asked,  "If  you  loved  a  young  man, 
and  his  circumstances  were  not  as  good 
as  he  would  like  them  to  be,  would  you 
be  willing  to  marry  him,  and  with  him 
struggle  to  get  a  home  and  to  furnish 
it?"  There  was  quite  a  number  of  young 
ladies  present,  and  without  an  exception 
the}'  replied  that  they  would  be  very 
willing  to  enter  into  the  marriage  state 
under  such  conditions.  In  other  words, 
the  moderate  or  poor  circumstances  of  a 
lover,  if  he  were  a  true  man,  would  not 
deter  them  from  marrying  him  or  prompt 
them  to  reject  his  proposal  for  mar- 
riage. 

A  somewhat  general  knowledge  of  the 
feeling  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  on  this 
subject,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature  generally,  convinces  me  that  the 
expressions  of  these  young  ladies  to 
whom  I  refer  would  be  the  general  ex- 
pression of  the  girls  throughout  the 
Church.  My  experience  teaches  me 
that  a  girl  who  has  an  estimable  man 
for  a  lover  would  gladly  take  him,  even 
if  he  did  not  have  as  well-furnished  a 
home  as  her  parents  might  possess,  or 
such  as  the  young  man's  own  ambition 
might  desire.  She  would  be  willing  to 
commence  with  him,  and  by  their  joint 
exertions  create  for  themselves  a  home 
that  would  be  their  delight  through  life 
to  contemplate,  because  they  had  made 
it  by  their  combined  effort.  Every  piece 
of  furniture,  every  little  article  of  com- 
fort, would  have  with  it  a  history.  They 
would  value  it  because  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  both  struggled  to  obtain 
it.  A  chair,  a  lounge,  a  bed,  each  would 
feel  easier  and  more  comfortable  because 
of  its  having  been  obtained  by  common 
toil  and  management.  The  effort  made 
to  acquire  any  such  article  would  always 
be  a  subject  of  interest,  and  would  en- 
hance its  value  in    their  own    eyes     and 
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afterwards    in    tlie    eyes    of    their    chil- 
dren. 

Young  men  make  a  great  mistake  to 
postpone  marriage  when  the)'  reach  the 
proper  age.  It  is  a  groundless  fear  for 
an)'  young  man  of  inciiistrioMS  habits  to 
think  that  he  cannot  support  a  wife.  A 
health),  industrious  young  fellow  has 
no  reason  to  fear  about  making  a  living 
in  this  country.  If  he  is  intelligent  and 
energetic,  he  will  hnd  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities to  make  a  living  for  liiniself  and 
for  a  wife. 

There  is  a  blessing  attends  marriage 
when  rightly  entered  upon.  The  exper- 
ience of  the  world,  in  all  societies,  is 
that  married  people  do  better,  even  in 
a  worldly  sense,  than  the  unmarried.  A 
young  man  finds  that  he  can  support 
himself  and  wife  as  easily  as  he  sup- 
ported himself.  When  a  child  is  born, 
the  married  couple  find  it  no  harder  to 
live  than  they  did  before.  And  as  the 
family  increases,  their  ability  increases 
in  proportion.  There  is  a  providence 
over  every  human  being,  and  our  Father, 
who  provides  for  the  wants  of  the  spar- 
rows,  does  not  forget  His  children. 

Shall  I  be  pardoned  if  I  quote  my  own 
case''  When  I  went  on  my  first  mission  I 
was  engaged  to  a   young  lady.      After    a 
lengthy  absence,  I  came  back  as  poor  as 
missionaries   generally     do.       But    I    got  I 
married  twelve  days   after  my   return.      I 
tried  to  get    employment;  but    up  to  the   j 
day  of   my  marriage  had  not  obtained   it. 
The  next    day  after    marriage  1     secured 
employment.     I  had  only  been  home  rive 
months  when  I  went  on  another  mission; 
and  though   it   was  in    the   winter   time    1 
made  means  so  fast  that  when    I  started  j 
on  this  mission,     having  been    called    to   \ 
take  my  wife  with    me,    I  left    Salt   Lake 
City  with  a  very  excellent  outfit — mules 
and  wagon,  provisions,  etc. 

My    own    experience,     therefore,    war-   i 


rants  me  in  saying  to  young  men:  Do 
not  be  afraid  of  marriage,  even  though 
you  may  be  poor.  Select  for  yourself  a 
good  partner — a  faithful,  honest,  indus- 
trious girl — and  get  married.  If  you  are 
energetic  yourself,  and  not  afraid  of 
work,  you  will  have  no  trouble  in  mak- 
ing a  living,  and  )ou  will  increase  your 
happiness  very  much  by  doing  so.  The 
fact  of  your  having  a  wife  and  the  pros- 
pect of  children  will  arouse  your  ener- 
gies and  make  you  think  and  exercise 
your  brains.  This  of  itself  will  have  a 
beneficial  effect. 

I  had  a  son  who  loved  a  girl  and  had 
been  courting  her  for  some  time.  His 
mother  and  myself  thought  he  ought  to 
get  married.  When  I  mentioned  the 
subject  to  him,  his  reply  was  that  if 
marriages  were  ever  so  cheap  he  was 
not  in  a  position  to  buy  one.  We  told 
him  that  we  would  help  them  start  and 
I  believe  we  spent  S30  in  getting  a  stove 
and  some  other  articles  for  them.  This, 
with  what  we  furnished  tliem  from  our 
own  household,  was  their  start  in  life. 
He  had  no  trouble  in  making  a  living. 
Others  of  our  sons  have  done  the  same. 

I  heard  a  son  of  a  friend  of  mine 
speaking  to  his  father  about  marriage. 
He  said  he  wanted  a  thousand  dollars  to 
buN'  furniture,  so  that  he  could  go  to 
housekeeping.  I  laughed  at  the  idea, 
for  I  thought  it  a  poor  way  to  begin,  un- 
less he  had  irTore  money  than  I  knew  he 
had.  I  told  him  my  own  experience, 
and  urged  him  to  start  at  the  bottom.  I 
felt  sure,  1  said,  that  he  and  his  intended 
wife  would  be  much  happier  as  years 
rolled  by  in  starling  moderately  than 
tlie\'  would  by  expending  a  large  amount 
of  money  belonging  to  his  parents  in 
furnishing  a   home. 

The  girls  ought  to  be  married.  But 
how  can  they  marry  if  the  boys  do  not 
propose?     It  is  not  yet    the    fashion   for 
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girls  to  do  the  proposing.  Therefore 
there  should  be  some  teaching  on  this 
subject.  A  generation  who  marry  rea- 
sonably early  is  a  happier,  a  stronger 
and  a  purer  generation  than  one  in 
which  marriage  is  deferred  till  later  in 
life.  Frequently  a  remark  v.'hich  I  once 
publicly  made  concerning  marriage  is 
quoted  to  me.  I  said  that  any  large 
element  of  unmarried  young  men  in  a 
community  after  they  are  twenty-four 
years  of  age  is  a  dangerous  element. 
Some,  in  speaking  of  it,  have  supposed 
that  I  referred  to  individual  young  men. 
Of  course,  this  was  not  so.  I  did  not 
refer  to  individuals;  for  there  are  many 
young  men  of  twenty-four  who,  through 
being  on  missions  or  for  other  causes, 
are  not  married;  but  I  referred  to  the 
danger  to  society  of  any  considerable 
element  of  unmarried  men  over  that  age 
in  a  community.  Does  not  the  exper- 
ience of  mankind  prove  that  this  is  cor- 
rect? I  certainly  think  so.  1  should 
deplore  the  increase  of  unmarried  young 
men  beyond  twenty-three  or  twenty-four 
years  of  age  in  any  of  our  communities, 
as  I  am  satisfied  that  the  effect  on  so- 
ciety would  not  be  good. 


WORD    OF    WISDOM. 

In  illustration  of  the  importance 
which  we  attach  to  the  teaching  of 
children  never  to  touch  tea  or  coffee, 
wine  or  strong  drinks,  we  would  like  to 
mention  a  few  facts  that  have  come  to 
our   knowledge. 

The  first  is  the  case  of  a  young  man 
who,  when  he  was  a  child  was  given  tea 
to  drink  by  a  nurse  who  waited  on  his 
sick  mother.  The  mother  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  tea  herself;  but 
she  had  death  sickness,  and  the  nurse 
gave  her  a  little  tea.  This  young  man 
has  never  forgotten  the  taste  of  tea.  If 
he    did    not    control    himself,    he   would 


like  to  drink  it.  A  taste  for  it  has  been 
aroused  within  him  which  he  has  never 
forgotten  through  the  intervening  years. 
He  belongs  to  a  family  which  keeps  the 
"Word  of  Wisdom."  Of  course  this 
being  the  case,  he  has  not  had  the  taste 
fostered,  but  has  restrained  it.  If  he 
had  never  been  given  tea  to  drink  in  his 
childhood,  however,  he  would  not  have 
had  any  inclination  to  touch   it. 


One  of  the  Elders  in  the  Church, 
thirty-seven  j'ears  of  age,  told  the  writer 
that  he  had  struggled  for  eighteen  years 
against  an  appetite  which  had  been 
aroused  within  him  for  strong  drink. 
His  father's  famil}'  did  not  use  any 
articles  of  that  kind,  and  he  had  been 
brought  up  strictly  to  refuse  wine  or 
liquor.  Some  of  his  companions  knew 
this,  and  they  on  one  occasion  per- 
suaded him  to  drink  some  cider.  To 
deceive  him  they  called  it  cider,  but  it 
was  brandy.  He  said  it  was  the 
sweetest  beverage  he  had  ever  tasted. 
He  drank  it,  and  probably  drank  other 
liquor  afterwards.  An  appetite  in  this 
way  was  aroused  within  him  for  strong 
drink.  He  knew  it  was  wrong,  how- 
ever, to  yield  to  it,  and  had  abstained 
from  it;  but  he  told  the  writer  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  entirely  overcome 
the  taste  for  it,  notwithstanding  his  con- 
stant struggle  during  those  many  vears. 

These  instances  might  be  multiplied, 
and  they  show  how  necessary  it  is  for 
Lattei-day  Saints,  if  they  would  have 
their  children  refrain  from  the  use  of 
improper  beverages,  to  see  that  they 
never  be  permitted  to  taste  them.  There 
may  be  an  appetite  aroused  that  cannot 
afterwards  very  well   be  controlled. 

A  short  time  ago  a  little  boy,  five 
years  of  age,  was  taken  by  a  girl  who 
worked    in    his    parents'    family    to    visit 
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her  parents,  who  lived  in  one  of  our 
settlements.  The  parents  were  very 
pleased  to  see  him,  as  he  was  an 
attractive  little  fellow,  anti  the  father  of 
till'  family,  at  meal  time,  took  the  child 
on  his  knee  and  gave  him  coffee  to 
drink.  He  did  not  think  there  was  any 
harm  in  this;  Init  his  (.laughter  remon- 
strated with  him,  and  told  him  that  the 
boy's  father  and  mother  would  be  dis- 
pleased if  they  knew  th;it  he  had  given 
their  child  coffee  to  drink.  He  thought, 
because  the  child  liked  the  coffee,  it 
being  sweet,  that  he  ought  to  have  it. 
He  did  not  know  tiie  danger  of  awaken- 
ing a  taste  in  that  child  for  the  beverage. 
But  there  is  danger  that  even  drinking  a 
cup  of  coffee  may  weaken  the  child 
through  his  life,  so  that  it  would  always 
be  a  temptation  to  him  to  drink  it. 

There  may  be  cases  where  children 
can  taste  such  things  and  have  no  strong 
inclination  to  use  them  to  overcome; 
but  in  the  most  of  instances  a  taste  of 
this  kind  can  easily  be  awakened,  and  it 
becomes  a  difficult  matter  to  afterwards 
resist  the  temptation  to  indulge  the 
taste. 

Some  persons  ma\'  think  this  an  ex- 
treme view  to  take  of  the  effect  of  tast- 
ing stimulants;  but  e.xperience  furnishes 
abundant  reasons  for  believing  that  as 
long  as  children  are  permitted  to  taste 
and  drink  these  articles  the  habits  of 
using  them  will  be  formed  and  frequently 
cannot  afterwards  be  controlled. 

The  Eilitor. 


NorHiNG  is  more  silly  than  the  pleas- 
ure some  people  take  in  "speaking 
their  minds."  A  man  of  this  make  will 
say  a  rude  thing  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  saying  it.  when  an  opposite  behavior, 
full  as  innocent,  might  have  preserved 
his  friend,  or  made  his  fortune. 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 
DEPARTMENT. 

Answers   to  Questions. 

Thk  following  questions  were  sub- 
mitted by  a  prominent  Sunday  School 
Sui)erintendent,  and  the  answers  thereto, 
made  by  Assistant  Karl  G.  Maeser,  have 
been  passed  upon  by  the  Deseret  Sun- 
day School  Union  Board  as  being  of 
general  benefit  to  all  the  Sunday  Schools 
of  the  Church. 

Question  No.  1.-  Where  the  Theology 
Class  is  made  up  largely  of  parents  and 
elderly  people,  is  it  advisable  to  place 
pupils  who  have  just  passed  the  maxi- 
mum age  for  Second  Intermediate  Class 
— 16 — in  that  class,  and  if  not,  where 
can  those  go  who  are  not  adapted  to 
Normal   work? 

Answer  No.  1. — In  such  cases  we 
would  suggest  the  organization  of  a 
"Preparatory  Theological  Class"  whose 
work  shall  consist  in  preparatory  steps 
to  all  the  kind  of  work  expected  to  be 
done  in  the  regular  theological  class. 

Question  No.  2. — Please  explain  more 
fully  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  follow- 
ing as  found  on  page  16  of  the  '  Treatise;" 
"Each  Department  should  be  condr.cted 
as  a  whole,  etc.  '  and,  "Each  teacher 
should  have  some  special  line  of  work 
to  present."  In  connection  with  this, 
let  me  ask,  where  a  class,  numbering 
say  between  fifty  and  sixty,  meet  in  the 
general  assembly  room  separated  only 
bv  curtains  from  the  other  classes, 
should  the  whole  number  or  whole  class 
be  conducted  by  one  teacher,  or  is  it 
advisable  to  divide  into  two  or  three 
classes  with  same  lesson  in  each? 

Answer  No.  2. — The  quotations  are 
only  an  apparent  contradiction.  Each 
department  is  to  be  treated  as  a  whole 
in  regard  to  the  subject  matter,  whether 
the  department  is  divided  into   sections 
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as  in  the  case  of  more  than  fifty  pupils 
enrolled,  or  remains  as  one  class.  But 
the  teachers  should  divide  the  work 
between  them  so  as  to  assign  to  one  the 
roll  call,  to  another  the  repetition  of  the 
previous  lesson,  and  to  another  the 
lesson  of  the  day,  rotating,  if  deemed 
best,  in  these  labors  from  Sunday  to 
Sunday.  Of  course,  each  section  will 
have  its  distinct  corps  of  teachers, 
but  all  subject  to  the  head  department 
teacher. 

Question  No.  3. — I  have  long  been  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Book  of  Covenants 
has  not  been  taught  or  studied  as  ex- 
tensively in  the  Sunday  Schools  as  its 
importance  demands,  yet  have  not  been 
able  to  see  just  where  its  special  study 
can  be  taken  up,  except  in  the  Theology 
class.  Of  course  other  grades  can  refer 
to  its  teachings  on  certain  principles — 
Word  of  Wisdom,  etc. 

Answer  No.  3. — The  Book  of  Doctrine 
and  Covenants  is  by  its  nature  somewhat 
difficult  to  handle  in  the  Intermediate 
Grades,  and  requires  efficient  teachers  to 
handle  it  in  a  manner  to  make  it  inter- 
esting to  pupils  in  these  grades,  except 
by  occasional  references.  But  we  re- 
commend its  use  where  the  scholars  are 
sufficiently  advanced  to  comprehend  its 
teachings,  especially  as  book  of  refer- 
ence for  doctrine  and  church  history. 

Question  No.  4. — Do  you  favor  general 
promotions  yearly,  every  two  years,  or 
how   often? 

Answer  No.  4. — As  general  promo- 
tions have  to  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  by  which  all  the  depart- 
ments are  regulated,  they  will  have  to 
take  place  either  every  six  months  or 
once  a  year.  The  latter  is  decidedly 
preferable  in  well  conducted  and  com- 
pletely organized  schools.  Special  pro- 
motions may  have  to  be  made  in  excep- 
tional cases  whenever  occasion  requires, 


and  then  only  by  mutual  understanding 
between  the  respective  teachers  and  the 
Superintendent. 


"riercy    Day." 

Our  brethren  will  doubtless  remember 
that  about  twelve  months  ago  a  sugges- 
tion was  made  that  the  last  Sunday  in 
February'  of  each  year  be  observed  in 
our  Sunday  Schools  as  "Mercy"  or 
"Humane  Day,  '  and  that  a  portion  of 
the  exercises  of  the  day  be  devoted  to 
the  inculcation  of  kindness  to  our  animal 
friends  and  servitors.  It  is  not  in- 
tended that  these  exercises  shall  inter- 
fere with  the  regular  lessons  of  the  day, 
or  the  regular  work  of  the  school,  but 
that  only  those  portions  of  the  time  of 
the  school  session  that  can  advantage- 
ously be  used  shall  be  thus  applied. 

The  intent  of  this  exercise  is  to  in- 
spire in  the  hearts  of  our  young  folks  a 
love  for  all  the  creations  of  our  Heavenly 
Father;  to  show  the  children  that  He 
made  them  all  and  cares  for  them  also. 
That  in  His  laws  He  provides  for  the 
protection  of  the  animals  who  minister 
to  our  wants,  and  that  He  commands 
kindness  and  consideration  in  their 
behalf.  That  the  animals,  like  us,  are 
sensible  to  pain  and  suffering,  and  like 
us,  also  manifest  many  of  the  emotions 
and  peculiarities  of  temper  and  disposi- 
tion that  are  so  plainly  to  be  seen  in 
the  lives  and  actions  of  men  and  women. 

If  the  teachers  desire  to  strengthen 
their  teachings  by  appeals  to  the  Scrip- 
tures they  can  first  turn  to  the  account 
of  the  creation,  as  given  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  to  show  that  God  created  all 
the  animals,  whether  bird,  beast,  fish, 
reptile,  or  insect;   for  it  is  written: 

"And  God  made  the  beasts  of  the 
earth  after  his  kind;  and  the  cattle  after 
their  kind;   and  everything  that  creepeth- 
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upon  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  God 
saw  that  it  was  good." 

With  regard  to  God's  care  (or  His 
creatures  the  words  of  J«isus  can  be 
quoted: 

"Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air:  for  they 
sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor 
gather  into  barns,  yet  your  Heavenly 
Father  feedeth  them. 

"Are  not  five  spairows  sold  for  two 
farthings  and  not  one  of  them  is  for- 
gotten before  God. 

"Consider  the  ravens:  for  they  neither 
sow  nor  reap:  which  neither  have  store- 
house nor  barn:  and  God  feedeth  them." 

Reference  can  also  be  made  that  one 
of  ihe  reasons  why  the  Lord  had  mercy 
on  Nineveh  in  the  days  of  Jonah  was 
"because    there  was  much    cattle  there." 

Then  touching  the  law  God  gave  His 
people  that  they  should  be  compassion- 
ate to  the  beast  of  the  field,  and  the 
bird  of  the  air,  repeat  to  the  children 
the  commandments: 

"Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when 
he  treadeth  out  the  corn." 

"If  a  bird's  nest  chance  to  be  before 
thee  in  the  way,  in  any  tree  or  on  the 
ground,  whether  they  be  young  ones  or 
eggs,  and  the  dam  sitting  upon  the 
young  or  upon  the  eggs,  thou  shalt  not 
take  the  dam  with  the  young." 

And  lastly  the  lesson  can  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  the  children 
that  it  is  unjust  and  wicked  to  cause 
unnecessary  pain  to  any  living  creature, 
and  that  "A  righteous  man  regardeth 
the  life  of  his  beast. " 

While  many  of  us  are  exceedingly  un- 
mindful of  the  claims  that  the  animals 
have  on  our  kindness  and  care,  in  some 
countries  in  ancient  times  before  any- 
thing was  known  of  steam  or  electricity 
as  aids  to  man  in  the  accomplishment 
of  his  toil,  the  animals  who  assisted 
him    in    his    work    were     30    highly    re- 


garded, that  whoever  killed  an  ox  was 
punished  with  death  as  though  he  had 
slain  a  citizen;  doubtless,  because  he 
was  esteemed  a  kind  of  murderer  of  the 
human  race,  as  the  community  stood  in 
absolute  need  of  the  assistance  of  this 
animal  to  sustain  their  daily  lives. 
Even  in  this  age  amongst  the  Buddhists 
of  India,  animal  life  is  held  so  sacred 
that  Gen.  Grant  in  his  Book  of  Travels 
says  that  one  of  their  temples  looks  like 
a  barn  yard,  a  village  pound  and  a 
church  combined.  Cows,  parrots,  mon- 
keys, dogs,  beggars,  children,  priests, 
sight-seers,  devotees,  all  mingle  and 
blend  on  a  footing  of  friendliness,  the 
animals  fearing  no  harm,  the  men  mean- 
ing none. 


Notice. 

Salt  Lake  City,    Utah, 

Jan.  3rd  1898. 
To    Stake  Presidents,    Stake    Superinten- 
dents of  Sunday  Schools,  and  to  all  whom  it 
may  concern. 

Dear  Brethern: — At  recent  meetings 
of  the  General  Board  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union,  Elders  Seymour 
B.  Young,  C.  D.  Fjeldsted,  L.  John  Nut- 
tall,  James  W.  Ure,  John  F.  Bennett, 
j  W.  D.  Owen,  W.  B.  Dougall,  J.  M. 
]  Mills  and  Fred  Pieper  were  unanimously 
sustained  as  Aids  to  the  General  Board  of 
the   Union. 

The  Elders  named  above  will  not  only 
attend  the  Stake  Annual  Sunday  School 
Conferences,  but,  as  opportunity  offers, 
will  visit  our  Sunday  Schools,  to  en- 
courage the  children,  and  advise  with 
the  Officers  and  Teachers  in  their  labors 
of  love. 

W'e  cheerfully  commend  these  brethern 
as  of  the  Sundaj-  School  Authorities,  to 
the  kind  consideration  and  recognition 
of   all    engaged   with    us    in  the  work  of 
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educating    the  children  of    the  Saints  in 
the  love  and  fear  of  the  Lord. 
Your  Brethern. 

George    Q.   Cannon, 
George  Goddard, 
Karl  G.  Maesek, 
General  Superintendency. 
Geo.  D.  Pyper, 

Secretary. 


STORIES  FROn   THE  BOOK  OF  MORMON. 


From  Nephi  to  Alma. 

the     lamanites     attack    the    nephites. 

Nephi,  the  son  of  Lehi,  was  the  first 
king  of  the  Nephites.  His  people  loved 
him  so  much  that  they  called  all  their 
kings  Nephi.  No  matter  what  a  man's 
name  was,  be  it  Jacob  or  Alma,  Joseph  or 
Enos,  when  he  became  king  he  was  called 
Nephi.  The  king  who  reigned  next 
after  Nephi  was  Nephi  the  second,  the 
one  after  him  was  Nephi  the  third.  And 
thus  it  went  for  a  long  time;  how  long 
we  do  not  know,  for  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon does  not  tell  us. 

These  kings  of  the  Nephites  were  al- 
most all  of  them  good  men.  They  kept 
the  laws  of  God  and  were  kind  to  the 
people.  Under  their  rule  the  Neph- 
ites grew,  little  by  little,  to  be  a  strong 
nation.  They  were  taught  by  servants 
of  God  who  held  the  holy  priesthood. 
Among  these  were  many  prophets. 
When  they  listened  to  these  men  they 
were  greatl)'  blessed  of  the  Lord,  hut 
when  they  did  not  do  so  rnan}'  evils 
came  upon  them. 

Like  us,  the  Nephites  hr>d  the  gospel 
preached  to  them,  but  as  Christ  had  not 
yet  come  they  also  observed  the  law  of 
Moses.  God  gave  this  law  and  He  re- 
quired all  the  people  of  Israel  to  keep  it 
until  our  Savior  was  offered  up  on  the 
cross.      As  the    Nephites  were  Israelites 


they  had  to  keep  this  law  or  offend  God. 
Among  other  things  which  the  law  of 
Moses  required  was  that  they  should  of- 
fer sacrifices  to  God.  To  do  this  they 
had  to  build  temples.  The  Book  of 
Mormon  tells  us  of  a  number  of  temples 
which  they  built  in  different  lands. 

But  the  Nephites  did  not  always  do 
right.  Sometimes  they  broke  the  laws 
of  God.  They  forgot  to  keep  holy  the 
Sabbath  day;  they  profaned  the  name  of 
God;  they  grew  dishonest  and  untruth- 
ful. Then  the  Lord  permitted  the  La- 
manites to  come  and  ve.x  them  until  they 
repented  and  left  off  doing  wrong. 

Now  the  Lamanites  grew  to  be  a  very 
different  people  from  the  Nephites.  The 
Nephites  built  houses,  lived  in  cities, 
had  large  flocks  and  herds.  They  were 
good  farmers  and  laised  a  large  amount 
of  fruit  and  grain  of  many  kinds.  They 
had  corn,  wheat  and  barley,  and  also 
other  grains  which  they  called  neas  and 
sheum  of  which  we  know  nothing.  The 
Nephite  farmers  were  much  like  those 
of  Utah,  and  for  the  very  same  reason. 
They  lived  close  together  in  villages  and 
cities  and  farmed  the  lands  all  round 
about,  so  that  when  the  Lamanites  came 
near  they  left  their  fields  and  escaped  to 
their  homes  inside  the  walls.  This  is 
what  Prssident  Young  told  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  to  dn  when  they  first  came  to 
the  vallevs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
this  is  what  the  ancient  Nephites  did 
when  they  listened  to  the  advice  of  Ne- 
phi, .'\lma  and  their  other  leaders. 

The  Lamanites  were  not  like  the  Ne- 
phites. Ttiey  grew  very  savage  and 
wild.  They  did  not  build  houses  and 
till  the  ground,  nor  did  they  own  sheep, 
horses  or  cattle.  But  they  wandered 
from  place  to  place,  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  when  they  could  do  so  they  ran  off 
the  flocks  of  the  Nepliites  and  ate  the 
meat  raw  without  cooking. 
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Nor  did  the  Lamanites  clothe  them- 
selves like  the  Nephites.  Tlio  Nephites 
made  ^ood  clotti  of  cotton  and  of  the 
wool  and  liair  of  their  animals;  but  tlie 
Lamanites    went    nearly    naked.       'I'lie\- 


this  purpose  they  also    shaved  the   hair 
off  their  heads. 

There  was  another  ^reat  dill<  rence  be- 
tween the  Nephites  and  Lamanites. 
The  Nephites  were  fair  skinned  and  beaut  i- 


LAMANITES   ATT.\CKING  THE  NEPHITES. 


had  a  skin  of  some  wild  beast  tied 
around  their  loins  and  that  was  about 
ail;  though  they  sometimes  painted  their 
bodies  or  faces  to  make  themselves  look 
fierce   and    frighten   their  enemies.      For 


ful,  but  God  caused  a  skin  of  darkness  to 
come  upon  the  Lamanites.  This  he  did 
because  they  had  rebelled  against  Him, 
and  he  did  not  want  the  Xephites  to  marry 
them,  for  he  knew    that   if   they  did  the 
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Lamanites  would  lead  the  Nephites 
awa)'  from  doing  His  will  and  keeping 
His  laws.  So  the  Lamanites  became 
dark-skinned,  dirty  and  filthy  in  their 
habits,  and  all  who  married  with  them 
soon  became  like  them. 

It  is  a  very  short  history  that  we  have 
of  either  the  Nephites  or  the  Lamanites 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years  after 
the  death  of  Nephi;  but  we  are  told  that 
during  these  years  the  Lamanites,  time 
and  again,  came  to  battle  against  the 
Nephites.  Sometimes  one  side  won, 
sometimes  the  other.  When  the  Neph- 
ites were  serving  God  they  almost  al- 
ways beat  the  Lamanites  back  to  their 
own  lands,  but  when  they  were  not  do- 
ing right  the  Lamanites  drove  the  Neph- 
ites from  their  lands  and  out  of  their 
cities.  Then  the  Nephites  had  to  go 
elsewhere  and  found  new  homes  in  the 
wilderness.  In  these  battles  the  ■  La- 
manites used  bows  and  arrows,  slings 
and  stones,  clubs  and  battles  axes;  the 
Nephites  had  these  same  weapons  and 
also  swords  and  spears. 

Our  picture  shows  one  of  these  battles. 
The  naked  Lamanites  have,  all  of  a  sud- 
den and  without  warning,  come  upon  a 
party  of  Nephite  farmers  who  are  till- 
ing the  ground  outside  their  city.  Two 
or  three  of  the  Nephites  are  already 
wounded,  but  the  others  are  getting  to- 
gether to  drive  the  intruders  back,  while 
the  watchman  on  the  tower  at  the  gate 
of  the  city  is  sounding  the  alarm,  so 
that  all  may  prepare  to  defend  their 
homes.  Let  us  hope  that  this  was  one 
of  the  times  that  the  Lamanites  were 
driven  back. 

POINTS   TO   BE    REMEMBERED   IN    THIS    STORY: 

Nephi  was  the  first  king  of  the  Ne- 
phites. Becfiuse  the  Nephites  loved 
him  so  they  called  all  their  kings  Nephi. 
The  Nephites    were  a  white  and    beauti- 


ful race,  who  kept  the  law  of  Moses  and 
had  the  gospel  preached  to  them  by 
prophets  and  others  servants  of  God. 
Sometime  they  forgot  God  and  then  He 
permitted  the  Lamanites  to  come  to 
battle  against  them.  The  Lamanites 
were  fishers  and  hunters  who  went  about 
nearly  naked  and  shaved  their  heads. 
Their  skins  were  dark  and  their  habits 
filthy,  and  the}  ate  their  meat  raw.  In 
the  wars  between  the  Nephites  and  the 
Lamanites  sometimes  one  side,  some- 
times the  other,  won  the  battles,  but 
when  the  Nephites  were  serving  God 
they  generally  prevailed. 


A  NEW  UTAH   MINERAL. 

Among  the  many  volcanic  or  igneous 
rocks  of  southern  Utah  the  light  colored 
lava  called  rhyolite  has  long  been  known. 
The  occurrence  has  become  famous  for 
the  fact  that  crystals  of  topaz  are  found 
lining  many  of  the  cavities  of  the  lava. 
These  crystals  while  usually  small,  are 
occasionally  found  of  large  size,  and  in 
most  cases  they  are  well  formed  and  of 
almost  perfect  transparency.  Associ- 
ated with  the  topaz  is  another  mineral 
occuring  in  small  black  crystals;  this 
has  now  been  shown  to  he  a  new  min- 
eral species  and  has  been  named  Bixly- 
ite  in  honor  of  Mr.  Maynard  Bixly, 
through  whose  efforts  the  mineral  was 
first  brought  to  public  notice.  Professor 
Penfield  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
has  published  a  description  of  the  new 
mineral  under  the  name  given  above. 


We    are    all    sowers.  Every    action, 

every  word,  has  a  germ  of  life  in  it.      It 

grows  up,    it    meets    us  in    the    years    to 
come. 

Hopefulness   must    be    a    part    of    our 
daily  life,   as  well   as    faith  and  charity. 
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GCOIXli:  O.  tjVNMON.  CDI'IOU. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH,  JAN.  15.  189S. 

EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 

TRANSFIGURATION. 

Wk  have  been  asked  several  (juestions 
regarding  Transfiguration  which  thu  fol- 
lowing statement  may   partially  answer: 

The  evangelists  Matthew  and  Mark 
give  an  acconnt  of  the  Transfiguration 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  See  Matt. 
17th  chapter,  1st  to  Sth  verses;  Mark 
9th  chapter,  1st  to  7th  verses.  Both  the 
narratives  are  very  brief  but  very  signi- 
ficant. It  is  stated  that  the  "face  of 
Jesus  shone  as  the  sun  and  his  raiment 
was  as  white  as  the  light."  This  was  a 
transfiguration  in  the  appearance  of  His 
person  and  raiment  and  not  of  the  Jo rni 
of  either.  This  change  was  of  a  heavenly 
character  but  not  one  of  continued  dura- 
tion. This  circumstance  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  and  instructive  incidents 
in  the  life  of  our  Savior.  The  scene 
was  at  the  top  of  a  "high  mountain" 
but  the  name  of  the  mountain  is  not 
given.  It  has  been  supposed  b)'  some 
biblical  scholars  to  have  been  Mount 
Tabor,  but  as  this  height  is  fifty  miles 
from  Cwsarea  Phillipi,  where  Jesus  last 
taught,  it  is  now  believed  that  it  was. a 
mount  less  distant,  possibly  Mount  Her- 
mon.  It  may  have  been  neither,  and 
nothing  forbids  us  to  imagine  that  it 
was  that  "exceeding  high  mountain" 
from  whence  the  devil  showed  the  Re- 
deemer the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and 
the  glory  of  them.  However  that  may 
be,  it  was  without  doubt  on  a  mount 
that  was  not  the  resort  of  the  multitude, 
but  a  place  removed  from  the  familiar 
haunts  of  men. 

There  is  nothing  said  by  either  of  the 


evangelists  of  any  preparatory  arrange- 
ments for  this  im[)ortant  visit  of  Jesus 
and  His  three  specially  chosen  disci- 
ples, i'eter,  James  and  John.  That  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  there  can  be 
hut  little  doubt.  The  top  of  the  moun- 
tain was  reached.  A  supernatural  light 
enveloped  the  scene;  a  divine  radiance 
pervaded  the  countenance  of  Jesus  and 
His  garments  were  matchless  in  their 
whiteness.  Near  Him  were  disclosed 
two  personages  from  the  worl  j  of  spirits 
in  the  person  of  Moses  and  Elias.  The 
Elias  being,  as  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  informs  us,  John  the  Baptist.* 
These  heavenly  messengers  came  with- 
out doubt  in  answer  to  prayer.  What 
they  said  and  what  they  did  is  not  re- 
vealed. But  the  glorj'  of  God  over- 
shadowed and  overpowered  the  three 
Apostles  insomuch  that  they  were  sore 
afraid;  and  Peter  who  apparently  thought 
it  was  his  duty  to  say  something,  but 
not  knowing  exactly  what,  proposed  that 
they  erect  three  tabernacles.  Then  they 
heard  a  voice  in  this  excellent  glory  say- 
ing, "This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased,  hear  ye  him."  Tliis 
voice  was  no  other  than  the  voice  of 
God  the  Father  bearing  record  of  Plis 
only  begotten  Son.  What  transpired 
between  Jesus  and  His  heavenly  visitors 
the  Apostles  were  forbidden  to  tell  until 
He  had  risen  from  the  dead. 

The  difference  between  resurrection 
and  transfiguration  appears  to  be  this: 
That  the  former  implies  an  entire  change 
in  the  body,  while  the  latter  leaves  the 
body  unchanged  and  implies  only  an  en- 
veloping of  the  body  by  divine  glory  for 
the   time    being.      The   only  instance  be 


•The  Prophet  Joseph  said,  in  relation  to  that  which  is 
written  by  Mark,  that  it  should  read:  "And  there  ap- 
peared nnto  ihem  Elias  with  Moses,  or  in  other  words, 
■John  the  Baptist  and  Moses  and  they  were  talking  with 
Jesus." 
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sides  the  transfiguration  of  Christ  of 
which  we  have  any  record  in  the  old 
Scriptures  is  of  Moses  who  when  com- 
ing from  the  presence  of  Jehovah, 
was  obliged  to  cover  his  face,  for  it 
shone  so  brightly  with  the  divine 
glory,  that  the  people  could  not  look 
upon  him. 


Another  question  has  been  asked: 
"Does     translation     imply    an    entire 
change  in  the  body?" 

There  is  nothing  written  upon  this 
subject  concerning  Elijah,  who  was  trans- 
lated. But  we  have  the  words  of  the 
Lord  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  concern- 
ing the  three  Nephites  unto  whom  the 
promise  was  made,  in  the  words  of 
Jesus,  "For  ye  shall  never  taste  of 
death."  They  were  told  that  they  should 
"never  endure  the  pains  of  death,"  but 
when  Jesus  should  come  in  His  glory 
they  were  to  "be  changed  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  from  mortalitj'  to  immor- 
tality." They  were  not  to  have  pain 
while  they  should  "dwell  in  the  flesh, 
neither  sorrow,  save  it  he  for  the  sins 
of  the  world."  They  were  caught  up 
into  heaven,  and  it  is  recorded  that  they 
could  not  tell  whether  they  were  in  the 
body  or  out  of  the  body;  "for  it  did 
seem  unto  them  like  a  transfiguration  to 
them;  that  they  were  changed  from  this 
body  of  flesh  into  an  immortal  state." 
In  speaking  of  them,  the  Prophet  Mor- 
mon says,  "Whether  they  were  mortal 
or  immortal  from  the  day  of  their  trans- 
figuration" he  knew  not.  The  Prophet 
Mormon  afterwards  added  that  he  had 
enquired  of  the  Lord  concerning  these 
three  Apostles,  and  He  made  it  mani- 
fest unto  him  "that  there  must  be  a 
change  wrought  upon  their  bodies,  or  it 
needs  be  that  they  must  taste  death; 
therefore,   that    they    might    not    taste  of 


death,  there  was  a  change  wrought  upon 
their  bodies,  that  they  might  not  suffer 
pain,  nor  sorrow,  save  it  were  for  the 
sins  of  the  world."  But,  he  adds,  "this 
change  was  not  equal  to  that  which 
should  take  place  at  the  last  day."  By 
this  change  "Satan  could  have  no  power 
over  them,  that  he  could  not  tempt  them, 
and  they  were  sanctified  in  the  flesh." 
At  the  judgment  day  of  Christ,  however, 
"they  were  to  receive  a  greater  change." 
This  gives  us  a  clear  idea  of  the  change 
that  was  wrought  in  these  three  Apostles. 
In  the  translation  of  Elijah,  and  others 
who  may  have  been  translated,  there 
doubtless  were  similar  changes  made, 
such  as  the  Prophet  Mormon  describes 
as  having  taken  place  in  the  case  of  the 
Three  Nephites. 


Some  short  time  ago,  under  the  head- 
ing of  "A  Specimen  Sunday  School,"  we 
drew  attention  to  some  strictures  that 
had  appeared  in  more  than  one  religious 
newspaper  published  in  the  East,  the 
criticism  being  made  by  a  clergyman  who 
had  paid  one  of  our  Sunday  Schools  a 
visit.  Since  the  publication  of  this 
notice  in  the  Juvenile  Instructor  we 
learn  that  that  gentleman's  visit  took 
place  more  than  two  years  ago  and  that 
since  that  time  there  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  conduct  of  the 
school,  owing  largely,  we  are  informed, 
to  the  personal  attention  given  to  it  by 
the  Bishop  of  the  Ward.  It  is  also 
claimed,  and  undoubtedly  with  truth, 
that  the  obnoxious  features  which  the 
visitor  emphasized  were  not  the  promi- 
nent exercises  of  the  day;  and  conse-' 
quently,  his  report,  so  far  as  its  spirit  \^} 
concerned,  was  untrue.  Religious  ex- 
ercises on  that  occasion  were  not,  as' 
they  never  should  be,  relegated  to  the' 
background,    but    formed    the    staple    of" 
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the  lessons.  We  take  great  pleasure  in 
publishing  this  item,  as  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  every  one  of  our  schools  is 
of  deep  interest  to  us,  and  that  pleasure 
is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  school 
criticised  is  making   creditable  progress. 


JOSEPH  SMITH'S  BIRTHDAY. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  U2nd  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  the  prophet 
Joseph  Smith  (  born  December  23rd,  1805) 
the  Second  Intermediate  department  of 
the  Ogden  Third  Ward  Sunday  School 
had  arranged  a  class-reunion,  which  was 
held  yesterday  at  3  p.m.  in  the  amuse- 
ment hall.  An  excellent  program  com- 
memorating the  life  and  work  of  the 
great  prophet  of  the  Last  Dispensation 
was  carried  out.  Each  student  of  the 
department  was  presented  with  a  souvenir 
card  with  Christmas  greetings  and  at 
roll-call  repeated  some  saying  of  the 
prophet,  which  had  been  written  upon 
it.  After  the  program,  consisting  of 
essays,  songs,  recitations  and  a  harp- 
solo,  the  specially  invited  guests.  Presi- 
dent C.  F.  Middleton,  Superintendent 
R.  Ballantyne,  Elder  Aaron  Farr  and 
Sister  Lightner,  (one  of  the  wives  of 
the  Prophet)  addressed  the  class  on 
reminiscenses  of  their  personal  experi- 
ence with  the  Prophet.  All  were  deeply 
interested  in  the  proceedings  through- 
out, but  especially  in  the  inspired  re- 
marks of  those  who  are  among  the  few 
yet  living,  who  knew  the  prophet  per 
sonally. 

Meanwhile  the  tables  had  been  spread 
and  a  repast  was  enjoyed  with  social 
chat  and  a  general  handshake.  At  7 
p.m.  the  assembly  dispersed,  feeling 
that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  a 
more  general  celebration  of  this  im- 
portant birthday  will  be  observed  as 
men  learn  to  appreciate  the  great  worth 


of  the  mission  performed  by  the  prophet 

Joseph  Smith. 

PROGRAM. 

1.  Song:  "Glory  to  God  on  High," 
class.  2.  Prayer,  by  H.  Anderson.  3. 
Song:  "What  was  Witnessed  in  the 
Heavens,"  class.  4.  Introduction,  Re- 
marks, by  Sister  Jennie  Nelson.  h. 
Essay:  "The  Birth  of  the  Prophet," 
Mamie  Thompson.  <J.  Song:  "We  Thank 
Thee,  oh  God,  for  a  Prophet,"  class.  7. 
Essay:  "The  Boyhood  of  Joseph,"  bv 
Walter  Weaver.  8.  Song  :  "Joseph 
Smith's  First  Prayer"  by  the  class.  !•. 
"The  Coming  Porth  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon and  the  Establishment  of  the 
Church,"  by  Maynard  Nelson.  10.  Harp 
Solo:  "Nearer  my  God  to  Thee,"  with 
variations,  by  Alice  Cave.  11.  "Joseph 
Smith  as  Lieutenant  General"  by  Jos. 
Evans.  12.  "The  Martyrdom,"  Essay, 
bv  Bertha  Stone.  13.  Song:  "When 
First  the  Glorious  Light  of  Truth,"  class. 
14.  Recitation  of  Hymn  (sung  in  Car- 
thage jail  by  J.  Taylor  i,  by  Florence 
Anderson.  15.  Duet:  "Oh  Give  Me 
Back  My  Prophet  Dear,"  May  Hill  and 
Pearl  Helwell.  16.  Roll  call:  Answer 
by  sayings  from  the  Prophet.  17. 
Speeches  by  specially  invited  guests: 

President  C.  F.  Middleton  related 
that  the  Prophet  on  March  20th,  1842, 
baptized  eighty  persons,  among  them 
himself,  then  eight  years  old;  gave  also 
some  reminiscenses  of  the  martyrdom 
and  of  one  of  the  murderers  whom  he 
met. 

Superintendent  R.  Ballantyne  em- 
phasized that  the  birthdays  of  all  great 
men  should  be  celebrated,  and  that  this 
was  an  excellent  beginning  in  the  history 
of  Ogden.  Fifty-three  years  ago  he 
shook  hands  with  the  Prophet;  was  also 
at  Carthage  shortly  after  the  martyrdom  : 
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described  the  feeling  of  the  people  at 
that  time. 

Sister  Lightner  related  several  very 
important  experiences  with  the  Prophet 
and  admonished  the  class  to  fearlessly 
proclaim  the  work  Joseph  Smith  had  so 
nobly  commenced. 

Elder  Aaron  Farr  also  gave  some  of 
his  impressions  about  the  Prophet  and 
his  work,  advising  the  class  to  study 
more  abcut  this  noble  man. 

Closing  prayer  by  Elder  Richard  T. 
Haag. 


ANCIENT   CITY  IN  MEXICO. 

An  interesting  result  of  exploration  in 
southern  Mexico"  has  recently  been  made 
public.  The  ruins  of  an  extensive  city, 
with  houses  and  temples  of  large  size 
have  been  found,  and  much  speculation 
has  been  indulged  as  to  the  people  by 
whom  these  structures  were  reared  and 
used. 

Mr.  W.  Niven,  a  scientist  in  the 
employ  of  the  New  York  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  while  searching  for 
minerals  in  Mexico  last  year,  heard  of 
the  existence  of  these  ruins,  and  im- 
mediately prepared  to  visit  the  locality. 
A  hasty  examination  convinced  him  of 
the  value  of  the  discovery;  so,  on  re- 
turning to  New  York  he  organized  a 
party,  and  with  proper  equipment  went 
back  to  Mexico  to  continue  his  investi- 
gations. The  place  is  called  Quechmic- 
toplican,  and  is  described  as  lying  forty 
miles  northwest  from  Chipalcingo,  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Guerrero.  Only  ten 
people  had  previously  visited  the  locality 
as  it  lies  in  the  midst  of  almost  im- 
passable deserts;  yet  many  superstitions 
were  current  among  the  natives  concern- 
ing the  lost  people. 

Mr.    Niven  says  the    ruined  town  was 


as  large  as  New  York  City.  Already 
twenty-two  temples  have  been  uncovered; 
some  of  these  are  very  extensive,  others, 
appear  to  have  been  more  ordinary 
places  of  worship.  Altars  are  raised  on 
pyramids  of  brick,  so  situated  as  to  be 
visible  from  most  parts  of  the  city.  The 
temples  are  generally  of  stone,  some  of 
the  blocks  being  of  huge  size  carefully 
trimmed  and  squared.  One  of  these 
structures  covers  an  area  t!00  feet  square. 
Massive  stone  steps  lead  to  the  temple 
entrance  and  in  one  case,  of  which  an 
excellent  photograph  has  been  pub- 
lished, two  immense  pillars  are  still 
standing  before  the  steps.  Ornaments 
in  mother-of-pearl,  jade  and  tortoise- 
shell,  and  numerous  works  of  art  have 
been  described.  A  colossal  stone  carv- 
ing representing  a  human  head  has  been 
found;  the  expression  on  the  face  is 
striking,  and  the  head  dress  peculiar. 
Human  bones  were  unearthed,  but  none 
of  them  were  in  condition  to  be  pre- 
served. 

The  discoverer  announces  that  while 
the  city  itself  may  not  be  of  very  great 
antiquity,  the  people  who  built  it  were 
preceded  by  a  more  primitive  race,  of 
which  he  has  found  many  relics.  He 
traces  the  occupancy  of  the  place  from 
the  Aztecs  back  through  the  Mayas  to 
this  more  primitive  people  whom,  he 
does  not  name. 

Thoughtful  students  of  Book  of  Mor- 
mon history  will  find  in  this,  as  in  other 
like  discoveries  on  this  continent,  proofs 
of  the  accounts  which  have  come  to  us 
through  revelation  regarding  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  America.  A  synopsis  of 
Mr.  Niven's  description  is  published 
with  good  illustrations  in  Popular  Science 
Neuis  for  January,  and  from  the  journal 
named  most  of  the  facts  cited  above 
have   been   taken. 

J.    E.    Tabnage. 
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A  5NOW  MENAUERie. 

The  snow  was  (iillinn  steadily  and 
the  Rodney  cliildnn.  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  were  grumbling  as  they  watched 
it. 

"Of  course  it'll  cover  the  ice  for  a 
week  I"  said  Paul,  who  ached  to  try  his 
new  skates. 

"And  then  tverytliinK  will  thaw  all  at 
once,  and  there  wont  be  any  chance  at 
all,"  added  Pliil,  who  was  just  beginning 
to  try  cutting  fancy    figures  on    the    ice. 

"Vacation '11  soon  be  over,  too."  sighed 
Alice.  She  had  just  learned  enough 
from  the  boys  t(j  be  able  to  skate 
alone. 

"Oh  dear  me  suz!"  exclaimed  a  little 
voice  in  the  corner.  They  all  laughed. 
It  came  from  small  Bessie,  who  was  try- 
ing to  put  on  her  big  wa.x  dolly's  night- 
gown backward. 

"We  all  have  our  troubles.  "  said 
Alice.  "Come  here,  pussie.  and  I'll 
put  it  on  for  you.  " 

"Well,  we've  got  to  do  something  or 
we'll  explode!"  exclaimed  Phil.  "I  vote 
for  a  snow  man  as  soon  as  we  can  get 
out.  " 

"Me,  too."  said  the  others,  and  Bessie 
added,  "Make  me  a  snow  dolly,  won't 
you,  Paul?" 

"Of  course  I  will.  I'll  make  you  a 
woolly  lamb  too,  "   he  said   in  fun. 

"We  could  do  it,  I  believe,  "  said 
Alice,  suddenly.  "  We  could  make  a 
real  one  as  big  as  life  if  the  snow  packs 
hard  and  dry.  My  teacher  was  telling 
us  one  day  what  you  can  make  out  of 
snow.    Like  sand  modelling,  you  know." 

"I  believe  we  could,  '  said  Paul, briskly. 
"We  might  have  a  picture  of  a  sheep 
to  look  at,  and  some  wooden  shovels  or 
slats  to  shape  the  heads  with,  and  to 
scoop  out  the  snow  for  tails  and  ears, 
and  shape  off  the  bodies  with.  We 
could  make  other  animals,  too.    Bears — " 


"And — and  elephants!"  exclaimed 
Phil,  jumping  up.  "Oh,  I  wish  it 
would  stop  snowing,  so  we  could  begin' " 
And  he  went  stamping  around  the  room. 

"There's  lot  to  do  to  get  ready,"  said 
Alice.  "You  know  papa  says  a  good 
workman  is  always  careful  to  have  his 
tools  in  order.  Let's  spend  today  get- 
ting ours  ready.  You  boy's  have  to 
make  the  shovels,  or  whatever  you'd 
call  'em.  " 

"Sort  of  paddles,  I  should  say,"  re- 
marked Paul,  thumping  the  table  in  his 
zeal.  "Just  flat  pieces  about  four  inches 
wide  and  say  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
Jong,  with  one  end  whittled  down  to 
take  hold  of.      Let's  get   at    'em,    Phil." 

"And  I'll  look  up  the  pictures,"  said 
Alice.  "We  must  choose  the  animals, 
too." 

"My  woolly  lamb.  too.  sister."  said 
Bessie. 

"Of  course,"  said  Alice,  hugging  her. 

"Y'ou're  a  lamb  yourself,  and  we'll 
have  to  make  a  snow  image  of  you. 
Wouldn't  that  be  fun?" 

By  evening  the  tools  were  ready  and 
the  animals  chosexi.  A  sheep  for  Bessie, 
a  bear,  an  elephant,  and  Alice  chose  a 
beautiful  picture  of  a  large  dog  lying 
down  to  make  het  image  from. 

There  were  other  plans,  too.  should 
there  be  time  to  carr\-  them  out. 

"P'raps  all  the  boys  and  girls'll 
help,"  said  Phil,  "and  then  we  could 
get  a  lot  done  and  have  a  Zoo." 

"Well,  we  may  let  em  help,  "  said 
Paul,  grandly,  "but  they've  got  to  do  as 
we  tell  'em,  for  we  know  just  how.  " 

The  next  day  was  exactly  right  for 
making  snow  images.  There  were  heaps 
of  the  white  crystals  everywhere:  none 
of  your  soft,  slushy  kind  that  melts  away 
fast,  but  good,  firm,  honest  snow,  that 
packs  hard  and  is  likely  to  last.  The 
day    was    soft    and    grey    and    snapping 
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cold,  so  there  was  no  sun  to  melt  things, 
and  no  prospect  of  a  thaw. 

As  the  children  worked  they  found  out 
many  useful  points  about  making  snow 
images.  They  soon  discovered  that  they 
couldn't  very  well  make  a  sheep's  body 
and  then  lift  it  up  andj  set  it  on  legs. 
The  legs  refused  to  be  built,  and  the  body 
lost  its  6ne  shape  when  they  raised  it. 

Finally  they  decided  to  make  the 
bodies  by  banking  up  mounds  of  snow, 
imbedding  four  sticks  to  make  the  legs 
strong,  and  then  scooping  out  the  parts 
between  the  legs  and  under  the  body. 
Sometimes  a  cross-stick  or  slat  helped 
to  brace  the  whole  body. 

The  bear  was  harder  to  do,  but  with 
a  strong,  upright  stick  to  which  was 
fastened  one  set  cross-ways  of  the  paws, 
they  managed  very  well.  The  elephant's 
trunk  tired  them  all  out,  for  it  wouldn't 
stay  on  until  they  decided  to  make 
believe  he  was  picking  up  something 
from  the  ground  and  bent  the  trunk  that 
way,   around    a    long,    thin    stick. 

How  the  Rodney  children  and  their 
little  friends  did  enjoy  that  Zoo!  Of 
course  all  the  boys  and  girls  helped, 
and  other  animals  were  added.  A  huge 
rooster  with  real   tail    feathers    was  one. 

The  menagerie  lasted  several  days,  for 
papa  showed  them  how  to  pour  water 
gently  on  the  animals  so  they  would 
treeze  harder  in  the  night-time.  Even 
the  grown  folks  of  the  neighborhood 
came  to  see  the  animals,  and  their 
teacher  told  the  children  they  were  real 
sculptors. 

But  alas!  a  sudden  thaw  melted  them 
in  a  hurry.  The  Rodney  children  are 
planning  to  have  a  snow  menagerie  every 
winter,  and  its  a  capital  plan  for  other 
children  to  imitate,  for  there's  no  better 
sport  than  working  in  the  snow. 
Annie  U'lUis  McCulloiii^^h  in  Yontli' s  Com- 
panion. 


THE  FIRST  KIND  ACT. 

(CONCI.DDED     FROM     PACK      54.) 

After  supper  and  its  clearance,  when 
the  whole  company  were  ready  to  sit 
quietly  down,  they  all  looked  at  Uncle 
Gordon  expectantly.  There  were  up- 
wards of  fifty  persons  present,  babies 
included;  for  Uncle  Gordon  and  Aunt 
Trudie  had  reared  a  large  family  and 
most  of  their  sons  and  daughters  had 
married  young,  and  were  raising  large 
families  of  their   own. 

With  Mattie  on  one  knee,  and  Luke, 
a  bright  little  grandson  on  the  other. 
Uncle  Gordon  settled  back  in  the  strong, 
comfortable  chair  which  had  been  his 
birthday  present  from  his  dear  wife 
thirty-seven  years  before,  (it  might  have 
been  newly  upholstered  later,)  and  began 
his  story. 

"Preface,"  he  said,  winking  slily  at 
Aunt  Trudie,  who  nodded  and  smiled 
approvingly.  "This  story  is  told,"  he 
went  on,  "for  the  purpose  of  helping 
little  boys  to  see  the  difference  between 
doing  something  good  for  some  one, 
and  not  doing  it. " 

"And  not  for  little  girls?"  asked 
Mattie. 

"Little  girls  don't  need  to,"  ex- 
plained Luke,  with  considerable  im- 
portance. 

"Little  girls,  as  well  as  little  boys," 
corrected  Uncle  Gordon,  smiling  down 
at  the  two  on   his  lap. 

"Introduction,"   he  continued. 

"Neither  Mattie  nor  Luke,  nor  any  of 
the  rest,  arc  to  interrupt  with  questions. 
They  are  to  listen  and  let  the  story  go 
peacefully  on.  II  they  do  not  under- 
stand everything  that  may  be  said,  they 
are  still  to  wait  till  the  end  of  the  story 
before  they  ask.  Isn't  that  all  right, 
mother?"  Aunt  Trudie  said,  "Yes!"  and 
then  the  storj   proper  began. 

"In  the    neighborhood    where    I    lived 
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as  a  child,  a  little  boy  was  born  with- 
out any  name.  He  was  an  orphan  at 
birth."  (Some  one  tittered,  hut  bcint^ 
isbuked  by  Aunt  Trudie  with  a  sharp 
"Sh!"  the  offence  was  not  repeated  dur- 
ing the  telling  of  the  whole  story.  ) 

"You  will  not  feel  like  laughing  at  this 
statement,  children,"  said  Uncle  Gordon, 
"when  you  once  try  to  sense  the  sad 
reality  of  such  a  thing.  I  say  he  was 
an  orphan  at  birth  (or  this  reason;  his 
father's  death  took  place  several  months 
before  he  was  born,  and  his  mother's 
mortal  career  ended  as  his  began.  The 
only  person  near  him  on  earth  that  he 
had  the  least  claim  on  for  protection  was 
a  discouraged,  heartbroken,  crabbed  old 
aunt,  his  mother's  sister.  She  was 
known  as  Grammy  Jensy;  and  the  little 
nameless  boy,  when  he  was  old  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  climb  over  a  high, 
rouoh  doorstep,  and  tumble  out  towards 
the  great  wide  world,  was  called  Grammy 
Jensy's  boy. 

"Granim.y  was  very  old  and  very  cross, 
and  ever)'  day  as  she  grew  older  she 
also  grew  crosser.  Her  boy  never  heard 
a  word  from  her  lips  that  did  not  sound 
as  if  intended  to  make  him  feel  that  he 
was  out  of  place  in  the  world,  and 
ought  never  to  have  been  born.  She 
was  not  quick  enough,  nor  had  she 
strength  to  hurt  him  much  by  kicks  and 
cuffs;  but  her  words  and  actions  to  him 
were  like  cruel,  hurtful  blows  to  his 
mind.  Ihey  dwarfed  his  intellect  and 
soured  his  disposition.  She  never  tried 
to  teach  him  an3thing,  and  all  be  knew 
when  ten  years  old,  was  that  he  and 
Grammy  Jensy  both  had  to  eat,  and 
that  he  had  to  do  something  to  get  the 
bits  and  scraps  which  kept  them  alive, 
because  she  could  no  longer  crawl  about 
to  help  do  it.  Although  nearly  help- 
less, she  still  had  her  speech  almost  un- 
impaired,    and    ordered     him     about    as 


though  she  might  have  been  able  to 
take  his  life  if  he  refused  to  do  her 
bidding.  And  he  never  tb.ought  of  at- 
tempting to  escape  from  the  thralldom 
in  which  she  held  him  simply  by  the 
power  of  her  will,  so  deadened  were  his 
senses.  He  did  what  she  told  him  to 
do,  w  as  submissive  and  obedient  to 
her;  but  all  he  did  was  done  in  the 
same  spirit  she  had  ever  manifested 
toward  him;  a  spirit  of  spitefulness,  a 
feeling  that  it  was  done  simply  because 
it  had  to  be;  not  because  it  was  right, 
or  because  there  was  any  pleasure  in 
doing  it.  What  did  the  Jensy  boy  know 
of  right  or  wrong?  What  did  he  know 
about  pleasure?  A  feeling,  a  thought  of 
such  things  had  never  entered  his  head 
or  heart.  When  he  went  out  into  the 
world  to  find  some  way  of  getting  what 
he  and  Grammy  Jensy  must  have  to 
keep  them  from  starvation,  he  thought 
the  same  spirit  that  lived  in  the  dark 
little  hovel  where  he  slept,  lived  in  all 
beings  that  moved.  People  generally 
avoided  him,  and  he  avoided  them. 
When  compelled  to  ask  tor  food,  he 
thought  he  received  it  because  others 
were  compelled,  as  he  was.  to  do  what 
they  must  do.  He  had  no  more  idea  of 
gratitude  than  he  had  of  anything  else 
that  is  beautiful  to  think  of,  that  is 
sweet  food  for  the  mind.  Sometimes 
he  would  be  asked  to  do  an  errand,  or 
some  small  piece  of  work,  and  a  coat, 
or  perhaps  a  pair  of  trousers,  or  a  hat 
might  be  given  him;  for  he  always  did 
what  he  was  asked  to  do,  feeling  that 
he  must. 

Grammy  Jensy  lived  for  three  years 
after  she  became  helpless.  One  day 
she  told  her  boy  to  reach  a  bottle  down 
from  a  high  shelf,  and  in  doing  so  he 
knocked  a  box  off  and  spilt  the  contents. 
In  the  fiercest  language  she  could  use, 
she  bade    him    pick    up    the    things    and 
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put  them  back.  He  did  as  he  was  told. 
But  dull  as  was  his  intellect,  something 
attracted  his  attention.  It  was  a  small 
gilt  frame  surrounding  the  picture  of  a 
beautiful  and  happy  face.  A  woman's 
face,  in  all  the  freshness  and  purity  of 
innocent  youth.  He  actually  stopped  to 
look  at  it,  when  the  voice  of  Grammy 
Jensy  again  shrieked  out,  Bring  that 
here!'  The  boy  obeyed.  It's  your 
mother's  face,  done  the  day  she  was 
married,'  growled  the  wretched  old  creat- 
ure. 'When  I'm  gone,'  she  continued, 
'take  that  box  and  all  that's  in  it  and 
take  care  of  it — do  you  hear!'  The  boy 
heard  and  remembered. 

"It  was  not  long  either  before  he 
became  sole  possessor  of  the  box  and  its 
contents.  An  hour  or  two  after  the 
accident  which  had  served  to  identify 
him  with  some  human  being  that  had 
lived  on  earth,  (he  could  never  remem- 
ber of  having  heard  before  that  he  had 
had  a  mother,  Grammy  Jensy  began  to 
moan,  and  to  say  over  strange  things  as 
if  speaking  to  herself,  such  as,  'I've 
done  it!  1  told  him!  That's  all!  Now 
I  can  go!'  The  boy  listened  and  won- 
dered, watching  the  old  face.  All  at 
once  that  face  seemed  to  freshen  up;  he 
wondered  all  the  more;  it  really  got  to 
look  something  like  the  bright  young 
face  in  the  picture!  He  went  close  to 
the  old  cot,  and  bent  his  head  toward 
Grammy  Jensy.  She  stretched  her  with- 
ered hands  toward  him,  and  he  took 
hold  of  them,  the  first  time,  perhaps 
since  he  had  been  able  to  walk  alone. 
The  poor  hands  were  hard  and  cold, 
but  the  boy  clung  to  them.  After  a 
while  he  put  his  cheek  down  and  touched 
the  old  face  with  it.  At  that  touch, 
Grammy  Jensy  moaned  and  shed  tears, 
the  first  time  her  boy  had  ever  seen  such 
a  thing.  He  took  an  old  spoon  and  put 
a  spoonful  of  water    to    her    lips,    which 


she  swallowed  eagerly.  It  was  a  new 
impulse  which  caused  him  to  do  that, 
something  he  had  never  felt  before. 
He  wondered  why  he  did  it;  she  had 
not  ordered  him  to,  and  it  was  the  first 
time  he  ever  thought  of  doing  anything 
for  her  which  she  had  not  harshly  com- 
manded. The  new,  strange  impulse 
made  him  feel  good,  he  had  never  known 
what  it  was  to  feel  good  in  all  his  life 
until  that  moment.  That  simple  thing, 
the  holding  of  a  spoonful  of  water  to  the 
I  poor,  parched,  dying  lips  was  the  boy's 
first  kind  act.  It  was  the  turning  point 
in  his  life.  The  new  feeling  which 
came  with  it  was  so  good  that  he  never 
allowed  himself  to  turn  back  to  the 
dreadful  old  way  of  his  former  life. 
That  first  kind  act  made  him  feel  so 
good  that  he  followed  it  up  at  once  with 
others.  He  saw,  what  he  had  never 
before  noticed,  that  Gram:ny  Jensy's 
head  had  worked  itself  into  a  hole  in 
the  dirty  old  duds  under  it.  He  lifted 
the  head  up,  and  tried  to  poke  and  pull 
the  things  about  to  make  it  more  com- 
fortable. Then  he  saw  that  the  old  face 
looked  brighter  and  fresher  and  more 
like  the  picture.  He  got  the  scraps  of 
bread  and  meat  which  were  to  have 
been  for  their  next  meal  and  fed  them 
to  the  now  quite  speechless  old  woman; 
she  devoured  them  ravenously;  he  gave 
her  more  water,  and  she  drank  again. 
And  then,  again  he  took  the  cold  hands 
in  his,  and  held  them  while  the  last 
breath  of  Grammy  Jensy  passed  her  lips, 
and  she  was  dead. 

"The  boy  had  never  been  in  the  pres- 
ence of  death  before,  yet  there  was  no 
dread  or  fear  of  it  with  him.  He  only 
knew  that  some  one  besides  himself 
must  come  and  do  for  Grammy  Jensy 
what  had  to  be  done  now.  With  this 
idea,  he  went  out  to  find  some  one. 
There  was  no  feeling    of    sorrow    in    his 
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heart,    not   the  slightest.     For   the   first 

time  in  his  life  he  felt  happy.  He 
could  realize  enough  to  be  glad  that  it 
was  day  instead  of  night,  and  that  it 
was  summer  time  and  not  winter. 

"The  hut  whore  Grammy  Jensy  and  her 
boy  had  lived  was  (juite  a  distance  from 
neighbors;  and  the  boy,  again,  had 
sense  enough  to  feel  glad  that  a  large, 
middle  aged  woman  happened  to  be 
passing  not  lar  away,  when  he  went  out. 
He  ran  to  her  very  much  as  a  dog  might 
have  done,  and  taking  hold  of  her  skirt, 
pulled  at  it,  and  pointed  to  the  hut. 

"Although  thirteen  years  old,  the  boy 
was  no  larger  than  an  ordinary  child  of 
eight;  and  he  could  say  but  very  few 
words.  The  woman  looked  down  at 
him  in  surprise;  he  still  pulled  at  her 
dre.ss  and  pointed  towards  the  hut. 
Then  she  understood,  and  went  with 
him.  When  she  saw  the  lifeless  form 
of  Grammy  Jensy,  she  cried,  and  tried 
to  get  the  boy  to  tell  something  about 
who  they  were,  but  he  could  not.  So 
she  went  and  got  others  to  help  lier, 
and  after  a  while,  Grammy  Jensy  was 
taken  away  and  buried. 

"It  was  wonderfully  strange  that  no 
one  thought  of  asking  what  was  to 
become  of  the  boy;  but  it  was  so.  In 
the  great  world  around  him,  for  a  time 
he  was  entirely  overlooked.  For  a  few 
days,  he  went  out  and  picked  up  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  then  slept  at  night  in 
the  hut,  just  as  he  had  always  done 
when  Grammy  Jensy  was  there.  He 
never  thought  of  being  afraid. 

"Ever}-  day  he  opened  the  box  and 
looked  at  the  picture,  and  that  seemed 
to  satisfy  every  desire  of  his  soul.  Or 
rather  that  and  one  other  thing.  The 
first  kind  act  he  had  ever  performed  in 
his  life  had  seemed  to  awaken  some- 
thing within  him  which  called  for  con- 
tinued action.     He  never  went  out  after- 


ward without  looking  sharply  around  to 
find  some  good  thing  to  do  for  some 
living  creature. 

"Once  he  saw  an  old  man  trjing  to 
start  an  old  horse  with  a  load  of  apples; 
but  the  load  was  too  groat  for  the 
animal,  it  could  not  move  it.  The  boy 
threw  all  his  little  weight  and  strength 
into  a  grand  "push,"  at  the  back  of  the 
low  cart,  and  was  delighted  to  see  the 
horse  start  along  with  even  so  little 
help.  The  old  man  smiled  at  him,  and 
threw  him  an  apple.  The  boy  had 
earned  true  happiness  for  the  rest  of 
that  day. 

"Another  time,  he  climbed  a  hill, 
after  walking  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
hut,  and  as  he  reached  the  top,  he  heard 
some  one  crying  out,  as  if  in  great  dis- 
tress, on  the  other  side.  The  boy  ran 
as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  place  from 
which  the  cries  came.  He  saw  there 
was  a  small  sheep  house  or  chicken 
house  on  fire,  and  two  women  were 
making  a  great  fuss  about  it.  The  door 
was  fastened  on  the  inside,  and  they 
could  not,  with  all  their  force  break  it 
open.  A  little  child's  voice  crying, 
came  from  the  inside,  also  faint  sounds 
of  kicking  and  pounding  on  the  door. 
The  Jeisy  boy  soon  discovered  from 
what  he  saw  and  heard,  that  the  little 
child  had  fastened  the  door  of  the 
house  on  the  inside  and  was  imable  to 
remove  the  fastening;  and  the  place 
having  caught  fire,  was  burning  up  with 
its  little  prisoner  in  it.  He  looked 
about  to  see  what  could  be  done,  and 
found  a  very  small,  low  window:  too 
small  for  any  one  to  think  of  entering; 
but  the  Jensy  boy.  bent  on  earning  more 
happiness,  tried  it,  and  got  in.  At  first 
the  heat  and  smoke  blinded  him,  but  by 
groping  about  he  soon  got  hold  of  the 
little  child,  which  could  not  have  been 
more  than   three  or  four    years    old.      Its 
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cries  had  almost  ceased,  it  was  so 
strangled  and  stupefied  with  the  smoke. 
He  pulled  it  to  the  place  where  he  had 
entered,  and  lifted  it  up,  and  the  women 
pulled  it  through  the  window  hole. 
Then  the}'  called  to  the  Jensy  boy  to 
hurry  and  get  out.  He  tried  to,  but 
found  great  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
opening  from  the  inside,  and  then,  if 
the  women  had  not  reached  in  and  got 
hold  of  him  and  pulled  him  out,  he 
never  could  have  got  out  alive.  As  it 
was,  when  he  reached  the  ground  out- 
side, he  could  not  stand.  When  the 
women  let  go  of  him,  he  fell  flat  with  a 
broken  leg.  But  he  was  happy,  very 
happy,  notwithstanding  the  pain  he  was 
in,  for  he  felt  now  that  he  had  really 
done  a  very  kind  act.  He  saw  that  one 
of  the  women  was  the  large  one  who 
had  cared  for  Grammy  Jensy,  and  felt 
glad  to  see  her.  She  also  showed  that 
she  recognized  him, ^and  looked  pleased. 
"The  other  woman  was  a  young, 
bright  looking  one,  something  like  the 
picture  he  remembered  constantly;  and 
when  she  picked  him  up  in  her  arms, 
and  carried  him  into  their  house,  which 
was  a  little  way  off,  he  felt  as  though 
there  never  could^be  anything  better  for 
him  than  the  new  sensation  which  he 
then  experienced.  His  broken  leg  could 
not  pain  hard  enough  to  make  hi'm  feel 
it.  From  that  time  he  was  very  ten- 
derly cared  for  by  the  kind  friends  into 
whose  hands  he  had  fallen.  The  little 
child  he  had  rescued  from  the  fire  was 
taught  to  regard  him  as  a  real  hero 
whose  courage  had  saved  it  from  a 
terrible  death.  And  the  mother  and 
sister  of  the  little  one  never  seemed  to 
tire  of  showing  kindness  to  the  poor 
little  Jensy  boy,  who  was  never  again  to 
be  left  friendless  and  alone.  He  soon 
learned  lo  talk  to  them  freely,  but  could 
not  tell  much  in    answer    to    their    ques- 


tions concerning  his  former  life;  he 
had  never  known  anyone  but  Grammy 
Jensy. 

"As  soon  as  his  leg  was  well,  and  he 
could  walk,  he  went  back  to  the  old  hut 
and  got  his  box.  Beside  the  precious 
picture  of  his  mother,  it  was  found  to 
contain  something  of  great  importance 
to  the  boy:  a  little  book  which  had 
been  written  in,  first  by  his  mother 
before  her  death,  and  afterwards  by  her 
sister,  Grammy  Jensy.  Their  writings 
told  of  their  early  life,  their  marriages, 
their  disappointments;  gave  the  name 
of  the  Jensy  boy's  father,  and  the 
genealogy  of  all  their  parents  and  grand 
parents,  and  many  other  relatives. 

The  Jensy  boy  was  happier  than  ever 
after  he  had  these  things  read  to  him. 
And  he  was  more  respected  than  ever, 
too,  for  his  ancestors  had  been  very 
honorable  people.  HIli  friends  advised 
him  to  take  his  father's  name,  which 
he  did,  and  was  known  thereafter  as 
George  Gordon.  By  and  by  some  well- 
to-do  relatives  of  his  father  found  him 
out,  and  he  then  had  the  opportunities 
granted  him  of  acquiring  a  good  educa- 
tion. 

"He  grew  to  manhood;  but  never 
forgetting  the  great  peace  and  joy  which 
had  come  to  him  simultaneously  with 
his  first  kind  act,  he  built  upon  the 
solid  foundation  he  had  then  laid,  and 
was  ever  successful  in  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  One  time,  as  he  was  driv- 
ing cheerfully  along  in  a  carriage  be- 
longing to  one  of  his  uncles,  he  came 
across  a  couple  of  weary  looking,  dusty 
footmen.  He  stopped  and  asked  them 
to  ride.  They  accepted  his  invitation, 
and  being  Mormon  Elders,  they  taught 
him  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  true 
wa}'  to  obtain  eternal  life.  He  accepted 
their  message,  was  baptized  and  soon 
emigrated    to    Utah,    found    his    heart's 
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companion  waiting  for  liini,  married  and 
settled    down;   and,    behold    tlio    result!" 

"Now  can  we  ask  some  questions?" 
asked  a  fourteen  year  old  granddaughter. 

"Yes,  easy  ones,"   was  the  answer. 

"Did  you  ever  discover  the  cause  of 
the  change  that  came  over  Grammy 
Jensy's  face  at  the  time  of  her  death; 
or  think  up  the  reason  why  you  were 
led  to  do  that  first  kind  act?" 

"I  never  understood  it,"  replied  Uncle 
Gordon  "until  after  I  embraced  the 
Gospel.  Then  it  became  very  clear  to 
my  mind  that  the  spirit  of  my  mother, 
being  present  at  the  time  of  Grammy 
Jensy's  death,  must  have  influenced 
both  her  and  me.  Many  times  since,  I 
have  felt  the  same  spirit  influencing  me 
to  do  good  and  turn  from  evil.  I  know 
our  dead  friends  do  come  and  help  us, 
as  well  as  I  know  that  we  who  are  here 
in  mortality  are  interested  in  each 
other. " 

Mattie  and  Luke  had  both  been  asleep 
for  some  time,  and  were  now  carried  off 
to  bed.  with  all  the  other  younger 
children. 

The  next  day  noon  found  Abbie, 
Wendell  and  Mattie  at  home;  and  as 
their  father  and  Revie  greeted  them, 
they  looked  about  and  asked  for  ma, 
for  they  did  not  see  her. 

A  joyous  surprise  awaited  them;  dur- 
ing their  absence  a  dear  little  baby 
brother  had  come  to  add  to  the  happi- 
ness and  blessedness  of  their  home. 
Wendell,  especially,  was  so  delighted 
he  could  hardly  contain  himself.  He 
wanted  to  dance  and  hollow,  and  do  f.ll 
sorts  of  wild  antics.  But  as  the  children 
were  told  the\  must  be  ver}'  quiet,  he 
just  stole  noiselessly  into  his  mother's 
room,  and  laying  his  head  upon  the 
pillow  beside  hers,  wept  a  few  joyous, 
grateful  tears. 

Then  he  told  her  in  confidence  of  the 


great,  firm  resolution  he  had  made  since 
hearing  Uncle  Gordon's  story;  which 
was  that  he  never  would  let  an  oppor 
tunity  pass  by  him  for  doing  a  kind  act, 
and  that  he  should  be  on  the  look  out 
for  such  opportunities  constantly. 

His  mother  smiled  and  stroked  his 
head  approvingly,  telling  him  that  he 
need  not  go  away  from  home  to  find 
chances  for  doing  good;  that  if  he  had 
the  right  spirit  with  him  always,  he 
would  find  as  much  happiness  in  being 
good  to  his  father  and  mother,  and 
studying  their  interests  and  comfort,  or 
more  than  in  helping  strangers. 

"1  know  it,  '  said  Wendell,  "but,  oh, 
mother.  Uncle  Gordon  has  been  such  a 
hero!  And  he  is  yet,  for  he  is  always 
doing  some  kind  act  for  some  one. 
Can't  we  name  the  babj-  George  Gordon, 
mother?" 

"Perhaps;  we'll  hear  what  father  says 
about  it,"  and  then  they  were  inter- 
rupted by  Revie,  who  brought  in  hei 
aunt's  dinner,  and  told  Wendell  to  go 
to  his.  Mattie  sat  by  Revie  at  the 
dinner  table,  and  noticing  that  Revie 
spoke  quite  often  to  a  young  man  whom 
she  called  Fin,  she  finally  asked  in  a 
whisper,  "What  do  you  sa\'  Fin  to  that 
.man  for,  Revie?"  Revie  aswered,  "I 
say  Fin  because  his  name  is  Finley; 
Finle}    Firm." 

"Oh!"  said  Mattie.  And  then  she 
created  a  table-laugh  all  around  by 
adding  in  a  aroll  manner.  "I  thought 
maybe  when  you  called  him  Fin  his 
name  was  Finished!" 

L.   L.    G.    Richards. 


Pur  off  thy  cares  with  thy  clothes;  so 
shall  thy  rest  strengthen  thy  labor,  and 
so  thy  labor  sweeten  thy  rest. 

The  person  who  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
telling  the  truth  will  find  it  difficult  to 
do  so  when  he  most  wishes  to. 
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SACRED  ANIMALS. 

In  the  present  century  when  animals 
are  accorded  little  honor,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  adoration  they  received 
among  ancient  peoples.  Perhaps  they 
had  the  most  intense  reverence  among 
the  Egyptians,  who  seem  to  have  wor- 
shiped not  only  the  images  of  cat,  dog, 
bull,  ibis,  crocodile,  beetle,  and  vulture, 
but  the  very  birds  and  animals  them- 
selves, and  in  some  parts  of  the  world — 
notably  in  India  and  savage  Africa — a 
mild  reflection  of  this  idolatry  still 
exists.  The  sacred  bull  Apis  of  Mem- 
phis and  the  sacred  ox  of  Heliopolis 
were  supposed  to  be  personihcations  of 
Osiris,  the  mightiest  of  Egyptian  gods, 
and  were  treated  with  all  the  honor  due 
to  god  and  king.  The  Hindus  also 
treat  the  bull  with  reverence,  and  many 
temples  exist  today  for  worship  of  the 
consecratej  animals.  The  Indian  bulls 
are  very  beautiful — white,  witli  black 
horns,  soft  skin,  and  lustrous  eyes — and 
the}'  are  attended  with  extreme  care. 
Among  the  Africans  of  the  White  Nile 
a  sacred  bull  is  appointed  to  every  herd 
of  cattle.  They  imagine  that  he  has 
power  over  the  herd;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  natives  lead  the  cattle  to 
pasture,  they  instruct  him  to  watch  all 
the  others  and  keep  them  from  straying 
out  of  the   kraal. 

In  India  the  horse  is  always  regarded 
with  admiration  and  reverence. 

In  Siam  the  white  elephant  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  incarnation  of  Buddha, 
and  therefore  able  to  confer  blessings. 
The  finder  of  a  white  elephant  is  re- 
warded with  many  honors.  When  one 
of  these  animals  is  captured  a  new  path 
is  made  for  him  in  the  forest,  and  when 
he  reaches  Meinani  he  is  received  on  a 
magnificent  raft  with  a  canopy  of  flowers, 
presented  with  cakes  and  sugar,  sere- 
naded by  bands  of  music,  and  conducted 


to  the  palace,  where  he  has  a  retinue  to 
attend  him.  His  tusks  are  enriched 
with  rings,  and  the  delicacies  for  his 
repast  are  served  on  massive  dishes  of 
gold  and  silver.  When  conducted  to 
his  bath  a  red  parasol  is  carried  over 
his  head.  If  ill  the  court  physician 
attends  him,  prayers  are  offered,  and  the 
priests  sprinkle  him  with  consecrated 
water.  When  he  dies  the  court  goes 
into  mourning,  and  his  funeral  equals  a 
king's  in  splendor.  He  has  a  title,  . 
Chau  p'aja,  and  is  ranked  next  to  the 
princes  of  royal  blood.  The  ancient 
Kings  of  Siam  called  themselves  "Sons 
of  the  White  Elephant."  The  Siamese 
also  reverence  white  monkeys  and  white 
cocks;  but  they  are  of  much  lower  grade 
than  the  elephant. 

Although  there  are  many  shrines  and 
temples  in  Benares,  visitors  never  omit 
the  famous  one  dedicated  to  the  God- 
dess Durga,  known  to  Europeans  as  the 
"Monkey  Temple,"  for  within  and  with- 
out its  precincts  hundreds  of  sacred 
monkeys  roam  unmolested.  This  temple 
was  erected  during  the  last  century  by 
the  Ranee  Bhaw-ini  of  Natre  in  honor 
of  Siva's  wife,  the  terrific  goddess  who 
delights  in  death  and  slaughter.  The 
architecture  of  Durga's  Temple  is  very 
simple,  but  its  tank  is  considered  the 
finest  in  Benares.  The  walls  are  stained 
with  red  ochre  and  sprinkled  with  goats' 
blood,  slaughtered  here  to  appease  the 
idol.  The  most  sacred  portion  consists 
of  a  marble  platform  surrounded  by 
twelve  carved  pillars.  Hundreds  of  long- 
tailed  Indian  monkeys  wander  about  at 
pleasure  and  practice  their  tricks.  They 
are  a  great  nuisance  to  the  neighboring 
residents;  but,  as  they  are  sacred,  no 
one  may  touch  them.  Though  the  monkey 
is  reverenced  in  Durga's  Temple,  the 
beast  on  which  she  usually  rides  is  the 
lion.      In   Indian  mythology   the  animals 
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on  which  the  gods  and  goddesses  sit  are 
regarded  as  Vahans  or  vehicles.  Hence 
Indra's  is  the  elephant;  Siva's,  the 
bull;  Yaina's,  the  Buffalo;  A^^ni's,  the 
ram;  Vayu's,  the  antelope;  Ganesa's, 
the  rat;  Sasti's,  the  cat;  Kamadcva's, 
the  parrot;  Kartiey's,  the  peacock; 
Brahma's,  the  goose;  and  Sani's,  the 
vulture.  At  the  festivals  of  Kartikcya, 
Brahma,  and  Lashmi,  an  owl,  is  wor- 
shiped. The  cow  is  not  considered 
the  vehicle  of  any  deity,  but  it  is  uni- 
versall)-  worshiped  in  India.  Many  pecu- 
liar ceremonies  take  place  annually  in 
its  honor  and  in  some  places  it  is  wor- 
shiped daily.  On  these  notable  occa- 
sions the  horns  are  frequentlj'  decorated, 
the  bodies  painted,  and  the  animal 
bathed  in  the  sacred  river. 

Eight  miles  north  of  Kurrachee  in 
Scinde  there  are  several  hot  springs 
which  abound  in  alligators  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  place  is  known  as 
Muggur  Talao,  or  the  Alligator  Pool. 
The  variety  is  totally  different  from  the 
giiryal,  or  long-snouted  crocodile,  found 
in  the  Indus,  a  short  distance  to  the 
East,  being  tame  and  never  seeking  to 
injure  human  life.  The  scenery  is 
picturesque,  for  the  pool  lies  in  a  fertile 
valley  surrounded  by  rocky  hills  and 
deeply  wooded  with  date-trees  and 
acacias  through  which  glistens  the  white 
dome  of  a  shrine  consecrated  to  a  Maho- 
metan saint.  The  fakirs  who  follow  his 
teachings  have  the  care  of  these  sacred 
alligators,  called  Muggurs  and,  as  the 
spot  is  a  favorite  excursion  ground, 
many  people  come  to  see  the  scaly 
monsters  fed.  They  always  know  when 
the  time  arrives  for  their  meals,  and  lie 
with  their  heads  half  out  of  the  water 
and  their  jaws  extended  in  expectation. 
The  goat,  which  is  thrown  in,  is  quickly 
torn  to  pieces,  and  the  animals  which 
are  too  lazy  to  eat  are  fed    by    a    priest. 


who    opens    the    huge    mouth    with    one 

hand  and  puts  the  food  in  with  the 
other. 

Among  the  North  American  Indians 
the  moose  is  sacred,  and  when  it  is 
Cdten  the  breast,  liver,  kidneys,  and 
tongue  must  be  consumed  at  once  and 
the  scraps  burnt  amid  the  sound  of 
drums   and   rattles. 

In  Lycopolis  the  wolves  were  thought 
holy,  and  the  tombs  and  mountains 
around  contain  mummies  of  these  ani- 
mals. Those  who  lived  near  Thebes 
and  Lake  Maris  venerated  the  croco- 
diles, ornamented  them  with  jewels,  and 
placed  golden  rings  around  their  necks 
and  feet.  After  death  they  embalmed 
the   bodies. 

The  Egyptians  built  a  town,  Cynop- 
olis,  in  honor  of  the  dog,  where  black 
and  white  dogs  were  sacrificed  before  a 
golden  statue  of  that  animal.  Sirius 
was  worshiped  as  the  dogstar,  and  the 
god  Anubis  bore  a  dog's  head.  The 
dog  IS  worshiped  in  Japan,  and  the 
Peruvian  Indians  also  adored  him.  Pliny 
and  Plutarch  both  mentioned  a  tribe  in 
Ethiopia  which  had  a  dog  for  king. 
Dressed  in  royal  vestments  and  seated 
on  a  tiirone,  he  received  tiie  homagp  of 
his  subjects.  The  interpreters  declared 
that  wagging  the  tail  expressed  approba- 
tion; barking,  -dissatisfaction;  and  grow- 
ling pronounced  death  and  punishment; 
while  favor  was  shown  by  licking  the 
hand  of  the  fortunate  one. 

In  Ptolemy's  time  any  one  who  killed 
acat  was  put  to  death  In  more  ancient 
times  manv  cats  were  kept  for  veneration 
in  the  Temple  of  Bast,  the  cat  goddess, 
and  Herodotus  tells  us  that  not  only 
were  necessary  provisions  given  them, 
but  they  were  preseted  with  luxuries. 
They  were  bathed,  anointed,  perfumed, 
fed  on  fish  and  bread  sopped  in  milk, 
and  lived   in    beautiful    rooms    furnished 
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with  rich  carpets  and  ornaments.  When 
they  died  they  were  embalmed,  and 
many  mummies  have  been  found  in  the 
town  of  Bubastis,  devoted  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Bast  and  her  cats.  The  lands 
of  the  Phoenicians  being  infested  with 
mice,  thej'  conseciated  five  golden  mice 
to  their  gods.  Strabo  speaks  of  nine 
sacred  mice  in  an  ancient  temple  of  the 
Troad. 

It  seems  strange  that  fish  should  ever 
have  been  selected  for  worship,  yet 
there  are  sacred  fish  in  India,  and  in 
the  Garden  ol  Ghoniesha  in  Persia  the 
sacred  fishes  in  the  reservoirs  are  con- 
secrated to  Mahometan  saints  and  are 
ornamented  with  rings  of  silver  and 
gold.  Consecrated  fishes  were  found  in 
a  well  among  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  near 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  said  to  have  been 
dedicated  by  Justinian.  Stranger,  too, 
is  the  account  of  sacred  fishes — two 
black  ones — that  were  kept  in  the  church 
of  Kilnore,  Scotland.  The  Chinese  boil 
and  eat  fish  on  a  certain  day  in  honor 
of  a  divinitv,  and  in  Cochin  China 
there  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  fishes. 
There  are  also  sacred  fishes  in  Syria  in 
connection  with  a  divinit}'  who  is  of  the 
mermaid  sort.  The  Dagon  of  the  Phil- 
istines was  partly  fish. 

Turning  to  the  birds  we  find  that  hon- 
ors were  paid  to  the  goose  in  ancient 
times,  and  this  bird  often  appears  on 
Buddhist  monuments.  According  to 
Caesar  the  Britons  thought  it  wicked  to 
eat  the  goose.  The  ibis  was  sacred  in 
Egypt,  and  today  numerous  pits,  one 
near  the  pyramid  of  Aboutir,  twenty  feet 
deep  are  filled  with  layers  of  sealed  jars 
containing  the  bandaged  mummies  of 
these  birds.  The  Romans  consulted 
chickens  as  oraclee.  Mahometans  revere 
the  stork,  and  any  person  who  kills  one 
of  these   birds   is  consideied  profane. 

In    Thessaly,   which  these  birds  rid  of 


serpents,  the  slayer  of  a  stork  is  killed. 
Even  in  the  days  of  luxurious  Rome,  if 
any  one  killed  a  stork  for  a  feast  the 
whole  city  was  in  an  uproar. 

In  several  countries  the  robin   is  sac- 
red;    the    swallow     in    Germany     is  sup- 
posed to  protect  the  house  on   which   it 
builds    its  nest  from  fire  and    lightning. 
Spanish  peasants  honor  it,    for  they  say 
it  tried  to  pluck  the  thorns  from  Christ's 
crown   when  on  the  Cross.        In   France 
the    wren    is    sacred,    and    to    kill    it    is 
thought  to  bring  a  curse  upon  the  slayer. 
In   Africa    the    water- wagtail    is    adored, 
and  among  some  North  American  tribes 
of  Indians  the  dove  is  held  in  adoration. 
The    sacred    pigeons    of    Constantinople 
are     famous.         In     India     the     serpent 
is    worshiped;     Shesa,    a    coiled    cobra, 
forms  the  couch  for  the  god  Vishnu;  and 
in  many  places  a  snake  is  considered  as 
an   oracle.        One  of  the    early    races    of 
Ceylon  called  the  Nagas,   worshiped  the 
snake  until  the  very   name  became  their 
own    and    Ceylon    itself    was    known    as 
Nagadipo,  or  the   Isle  of  Serpents.       In 
Jaffa  a  little  temple  dedicated  to  the  god- 
dess Naga  Tambiran   existed   until  com- 
paratively recent  years,  and   here  conse- 
crated   serpents    were    reared,    fed,    and 
reverenced.       Serpent-worship  is  one  of 
the  oldest  forms  of  idolatry,  and  we  find 
it   again   among   the    Druids,    whose   em- 
blem,   the    serpent's    egg,   was   supposed 
to     be     produced     by     the    foam     of    two 
writhing  monsters.    To-day  it  exists  with 
all  its    horrors  in   Dahomey.      Last  must 
be  mentioned  the    worship  of    the   scara- 
baeus,   the    Egyptian    beetle,    which    ap- 
peared with  the  overflowing  of    the    Nile 
and  acted  as  a  scavenger. 

In  countries  where  animals  and  birds 
are  worshiped  tlie  color  of  their  hair  or 
skin  or  feathers  has  a  certain  signifi- 
cance. White,  being  the  emblem  of 
purity,     is    the    most    universally   conse- 
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crated.  The  vein  ration  for  white  cattle 
in  the  East  is  everywhere  noticeable. 
Sacred  white  bulls  and  cows  are  kept  by 
the  Rajah  of  Mysore;  in  Ceylon  the 
king's  herd  of  wiiitr  cattle  is  trusted 
only  to  the  care  of  a  noble  officer;  a 
white  ox  is  regarded  as  a  gift  of  special 
favor  to  the  deities  and  as  a  precious 
gift  from  man  to  man;  a  sacred  white 
ox  was  kept  anciently  at  Aphroditopolis, 
a  town  on  the  borders  of  Arabia;  the 
sacred  doves  of  Syria  were  white;  white 
chickens  are  offered  in  Africa  to  pro- 
pitiate woodland  spirits;  a  tribute  of 
eight  white  horses  is  exacted  yearly 
from  a  Tartar  tribe  by  the  Chinese 
government:  African  potentates  present 
to  a  stranger  the  gift  of  a  white  horse 
and  a  white  bullock;  the  white  elephant 
of  Siam  is  famous;  the  ancient  Germans 
derived  presages  from  white  horses  kept 
in  sacred  groves;  and  auspicious  augu- 
ries were  connected  even  in  the  Jewish 
mind  with  white  horses. 

In  some  countries  red  is  the  sacred 
color.  The  Parsees,  or  fire-worshipers 
of  Persia,  venerate  a  red  heifer;  red 
oxen  were  offered  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians to  Osiris;  a  certain  tribe  of  people 
in  Java  have  regard  for  the  red  dog,  one 
being  kept  by  every  family;  while  in 
Scotland  there  is  a  peculiar  superstition 
regarding  red  cows  and  red  cocks. 
Black  animals  are  frequently  sacrificed 
to  the  evil  one.  Near  the  Niger  River 
a  black  bull,  a  black  sheep,  a  black  dog, 
or  a  black  goat  is  offered  to  the  deities; 
in  Abyssinia  a  black  cnw  is  sacrificed  to 
a  demon;  in  Tartary  a  sheep  with  a 
black  head,  and  among  some  northern 
Mongolian  tribes  a  black  ox  with  a  white 
head  is  slaughtered  to  please  the  gods. 
In  sacrificing  a  reindeer  to  the  deities 
the  Laplanders  draw  a  black  thread 
through  the  right  ear  of  the  animal,  and 
it     will     be     remembered     that     in     the 


Middle  Ages  black  was  always  asso- 
ciated with  Satan,  who  was  oftener  sup- 
posed to  take  the  form  of  a  black  dog — 
as  in  Faust  — or  otherwise  of  a  black 
cat,  or  black  cock,  which  brings  us  to 
the  legends  of  modern  demonology. 


'HARD  Tines." 


How    The    Old-Fashioned    People    Met    and 
Overcame  Them. 

"These  are  hard  times."  One  can 
hear  this  sentence  repeated  so  often,  in 
so  many  different  places  and  under  such 
varying  circumstances  that  the  mere  re- 
production of  it  has  a  vapid  sort  of 
sound  which  produces  no  other  effect 
than  does  the  one  we  so  often  hear 
about  equinoxial  (Conference)  times  that 
it  is  (juite  unreasonable  weather.  Both 
statements  are  measurably  true,  by  means 
of  which  the}'  possess  a  virtue  which 
many  others  in  the  same  class  otherwise 
do  not. 

That  business  affairs  are  not  booming 
just  now;  that  the  traffic  in  real  property 
is  slow;  that  developments  of  various 
kinds  are  retarded;  that  mining  isunder 
a  cloud  with  no  present  prospect  of  a 
brighter  day;  that  wages  are  low  and 
employment  hard  to  get  at  any  price; 
that  money  is  more  carefully  guarded 
and  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  under 
other  circumstances  would  be  the  case — 
all  these  are  undisputed  because  indis- 
putable. It  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
contend  in  support  of  a  proposition 
which  is  clearly  against  us,  even  if  we 
were  disposed  to  do  so;  and  it^is  there- 
fore admitted  as  stated  that  the  times 
are  hard.  Whether  they  are  harder  now 
than  they  were  last  year  or  the  jear 
before,  whatthe  causes  of  the  situation  are 
or  may  be,  and  what  the  remedy  or  the 
outcome,    are  questions   with   which   this 
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article  is  not  designed  to  deal.  The 
main  proposition  being  settled  by  con- 
cession, the  argument  may  properly 
begin. 

Everything  with  which  we  have  to 
deal  in  this  mundane  career  is  subject  to 
moods,  conditions  and  variations.  It  is 
to  the  philosophic  mind,  often  a  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  the  inequalities  of 
which  we  complain  do  not  in  and  of 
themselves  pioduce  an  equality  when 
the  sum  total  of  our  whole  career  is 
taken  into  consideration.  Doubtless 
every  one  of  mature  years  has  found  or 
had  occasion  to  find  that  some  incident 
which  he  looked  upon  as  a  misfortune 
and  which  he  pronounced  to  be  a 
grievous  one,  has  resulted  in  an  un- 
locked lor  benefit  to  him,  one  that  he 
had  no  previous  conception  of,  and  the 
sinful  part  of  it  all  is  that  the  provi- 
dential feature  of  it  is  so  seldom  recog- 
nized or  acknowledged. 

But  there  are  hard  times,  and  hard 
times,  and  the  human  animal  in  his 
liking  for  the  easier  and  more  inviting 
paths  through  life  is  nearly  always  en- 
vironed by  one  or  another  of  the  condi- 
tions nearly  always  subject  to  enlarge- 
ment or  curtailment  by  comparison. 
None  is  so  severely  beset  but  what 
others  may  be  found  who  are  not,  in 
some  respects  at  least,  a  little  more  so, 
nor  can  it  be  truthfully  said  that  there 
are  such  things  as  the  pinnacle  of  good 
fortune  and  actually  unalloyed  happiness 
so  long  as  the  eye  can  observe  and  the 
mind  draw  conclusions.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  class  of  people  who  look  beyond 
the  hour  and  find  in  a  contemplation  of 
things  to  come  a  mitigation  of  the 
things  that  are  present;  or,  possessed  of 
naturally  cheerful  dispositions,  they  se- 
lect and  enlarge  so  much  of  benefit  or 
brightness  as  the  situation  may  contain, 
while    ignoring    so    far    as    may    be    the 


features  which  are  unwelcome.  Such 
characteristics  are  the  pilgrim's  best 
capital,  the  colonizer's  most  reliable 
possession,  the  explorer's  sine  qua  non, 
and  among  no  other  people  of  which  we 
know  or  history  gives  any  accounting 
are  or  were  the  qualities  spoken  of  pos- 
sessed in  greater  measure  than  by  those 
who  first  blazed  the  trail  through  the 
wilderness  beginning  at  the  Missouri 
River  and  ending  at  the  borders  of  the 
briny  lake  near  the  centre  of  the  Great 
Basin.  It  was  not  merely  in  encounter- 
ing and  overcoming  the  hardships  of 
the  journey  itself,  albeit  these  were 
more  numerous  and  trying  than  any  of 
us  who  came  in  later  years  have  any 
conception  of,  but  in  the  bitter,  relent- 
less, exasperating  experiences  insepara- 
ble from  the  toil  and  perseverance 
necessary  to  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
commonwealth.  Those  people  had  hard 
times  with  no  softening  influences  or 
immediate  rewards,  save  those  which 
possessed  their  minds  and  souls  in 
hopeful  contemplation  of  the  splendid 
results  of  their  endeavors  that  now  con- 
front us  everywhere,  and  a  hope  which 
extended  further  and  found  its  resting 
place  in  another  stage  of  action. 

After  a  settling  place  had  been  se- 
lected and  a  rude  survey  of  the  grounds 
to  be  occupied  as  a  beginning  made, 
the  only  modification  of  the  severity  of 
their  labors  consisted  in  the  single  cir- 
cumstance of  different  lines  of  toil, 
whereby  the  monotony  was  relieved  by 
just  so  much.  It  was  a  high-priced 
relief!  In  most  cases  it  cost  actual!}' 
more  in  the  way  of  muscular  power, 
mental  calculation  and  spiritual  reliance 
than  anything  which  had  gone  before. 
To  begin  with,  there  was  no  fuel  worth 
speaking  of  anywhere  near,  sage  and 
other  kinds  of  brush  being  the  immedi- 
ate refuge  and  each  camp  fire  that  sent 
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its  j;low  out  upon  the  surrounding  space 
depleted  tlie  supply  rapidly — altogether, 
they  made  such  reliance  grow  downward 
in  a  way  that  made  somethini,'  else  in 
that  line  an  early  necessity.  There  was 
plenty  of  timber  in  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses and  an  abundance  of  gradually 
ascending  fissures  by  means  of  which 
its  regions  could  be  reached;  but  while 
quite  accessible  by  men  on  foot  or 
horseback,  there  were  no  means  by 
which  to  get  to  it  with  wagon  and  team, 
and  roads  must  be  made,  the  making  of 
which  entailed  some  experiences  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  passed  through 
them.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  pass 
along  a  road  that  has  been  made,  even 
if  it  be  not  a  very  good  one;  but  to  be 
compelled  to  cut  down  the  brush  and 
move  it  away,  blast  out  the  larger  and 
dig  out  the  smaller  boulders  and  remove 
them,  make  a  long  cut  through  flinty 
soil  here  and  carry  rocks  and  dirt  to  fill 
an  abrupt  little  chasm  there,  "even  up" 
as  much  as  possible  with  every  foot  of 
progress,  to  say  nothing  of  occasional 
bridge  building,  and  come  through  a 
long  siege  of  it  without  permitting  ex- 
pletives to  have  vocal  sound,  is  a  vastly 
different  matter.  Yet  there  are  those 
among  us  toda\  who  did  this  kind  of 
thing  for  months  at  a  time — so  I  am 
told.  Misfortunes  seldom  come  singly; 
but  how  much  more  trying  must  have 
been  such  a  burdensome  and  continuous 
aggregation  of  difSculties ! 

It  was  when  it  became  a  matter  of 
constructing  such  highways  as  would 
admit  of  the  bringing  down  of  timber 
suitable  for  making  lumber  on  the  whip- 
saw  plan,  or  for  building  purposes,  that 
the  situation  took  on  an  emphasis  which 
made  all  other  hardships  of  that  kind 
seem  like  so  many  diversions  by  com- 
parison. The  whipsawing  was  not  so 
awfully  severe,  but   it  was  some  degrees 


from  being  a  picnic  party  in  a  pleasant 
grove.  Two  stalwart  men,  iDdustrious 
and  capable,  could  get  out  a  thousand 
feet  of  lumber  in — well,  say  a  week,  or 
such  a  matter.  The  timber  for  this  pur- 
pose had  to  be  obtained  as  previously 
set  out.  The  first  road  for  the  purpose 
was  made  in  Eastern  and  Western  can- 
yons about  the  years  1852-3,  by  E.  F. 
Sheets,  since,  and  for  a  long  time,  Bishop 
of  the  Eighth  Ward  of  this  city;  Hamil- 
ton G.  Park,  for  some  time  connected 
with  the  parent  Z.  C.  M.  I.,  George 
Openshaw  and  one  other,  whose  name  I 
have  been  unable  to  obtain.  These  men 
did  work  such  as  would  make  the 
average  man-about-town  faint  to  look  at. 
While  it  was  being  performed  their 
nutriment  consisted  of  bread  washed 
down  with  copious  libations  of  pure 
Adam's  ale  brewed  in  the  recesses  of 
nature  amid  the  domes  of  the  everlast- 
ing hills.  During  a  part  of  the  season 
the  bread  froze  and  had  to  be  chopped 
in  pieces  with  an  axe;  if  the  men  had 
no  time  to  wait  for  the  nutriment  to 
thaw  out,  they  didn't  have  to — they 
could  take  it  as  it  was.  And  then  up 
and  away  to  the  steep  mountain  sides, 
pulling,  pushing,  carrying  and  lifting 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month 
after  month,  in  order  that  we,  who  came 
when  everything  was  made  comfortable 
and  handy  for  us,  might  have  a  place,  a 
time  and  an  occasion  for  complaining 
about  the  hardness  of  the  times.  Why, 
if  I  had  to  undergo  such  experiences  as 
those  spoken  of  or  serve  a  term  in  jail, 
there  would  be  but  little  hesitancy  in 
making  the  choice — the  detention  would 
be  less  dreadful  than  the  privations,  and. 
while  it  is  a  place  to  be  shunned  and 
kept  away  from  if  possible,  the  jailor 
would  have  to  provide  accommodations 
for  one  more.  If  the  rule  were  to  obtain 
general  sway,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  put 
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-a  huge  roof  over  the  principal  cities, 
call  them  all  jails,  and  make  some 
special  provisions  for  the  few  who  would 
make  a  different  choice. 

The  transition    from   no    money   at  all 
and  ox  team   transportation   to   a    condi- 
tion of  trade  based  entirel}'  upon  money 
and     railway    communication    extending 
ever}'where,  while  a  blessing,  if  properly 
understood   and  rightly   used,  have  ener- 
vated  the  people    by   making    them    rely 
Jess    upon    themselves    and    more    upon 
others,   and   when    the    reliance    falls    off 
somewhat,     corresponding     despondency 
of  soul  and  gloominess  of  mind  set  in — 
the  latter  being  the   active    principle    in 
the  condition  so  loudly  complained  of  to 
which  the  name    "hard  times"   has  been 
attached,  for,  Shakspeare  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,      there     are     cases      in 
which  a  name  is  che  greater  part  of  the 
situation.      As   for  example:      In  a  place 
where     the     range      of     temperature     is 
greater  than   is  known  to  exist  anywhere 
else    on    the    globe — about    200    degrees, 
from  80  below    zero    to    120    above — the 
cold  periods  being  at  least  twice  as  long 
as  the  other,  and    either    well    nigh    un- 
bearable;  where  food  is  limited,    coarse, 
generally    stale    and    very    high   and  fuel 
very    hard    to    get;   where    there    is    but 
little     civilization    of    the    better    kind, 
with  no  communication   with  the  rest  of 
mankind    for    more    than    half    the    year 
and  none    at    all    that    approaches    regu- 
larity;   with    such    work    as    amounts    to 
productiveness  carried  on  for    only    four 
months  out  of  twelve  and  everybody  not 
adequately  compensated  then  ;  with  many 
other  drawbacks  not    necessary    to    men- 
tion;  would  not  such  a  place  considered 
as    herein    set    out,     be    about    what    is 
generally  accepted  as    a    hard    one — one 
where     "hard    times"   in    their  very    es- 
sence prevail?   Surely.  Yet  it  fKlondyke) 
is    looked    upon    by  many    as    the    pro- 


mised land,  the  place  where  the  means  of 
comfort  and  happiness  are  obtained 
more  largely  than  elsewhere — that  it  is, 
in  fine,  a  land  where  the  best  of  times 
prevail;,  so  that  the  rule  sought  to  be 
established  above  applies  to  both  con- 
ditions, the  name  in  either  case  being 
the  principal  distinction — only  modera- 
tion, even  in  the  matter  of  the  money 
supply,  is  surely  preferable  to  such  fear- 
ful extremes. 

It  is  a  fact,  as  it  appears,  that  there 
are  too  many  financiers,  statesmen  and 
philosophers  whose  wisdom  manifests 
itself  by  word  of  mouth  or  on  paper. 
The  right  kind  of  people  don't  complain 
much.  !f  circumstances  are  such  as  to 
invite  severe  criticism,  they  at  once 
take  off  their  coats  and  apply  as  much 
physical  power  to  the  situation  as  is 
necessary  to  make  it  better,  never  ceas- 
ing till  the  cause  of  complaint  is  gone, 
at  which  time  there  is  nothing  to  com- 
plain of.  It  is  somewhat  old-fashioned, 
to  be  sure,  and  would  not  for  a  moment 
be  tolerated  by  the  scions  of  our  best 
society,  but  that  it  is  or  was  effectual 
can  hardly  be  denied.  It  takes  men 
whose  minds  are  not  monopolized  by  a 
"thirst  for  wealth  or  longing  after  fame" 
to  jump  upon  hard  times,  fight  them  to 
a  finish  and  then  drive  them  out  of  the 
country. 

6'.  A.    Kenner. 


The  golden  age  may  be  in  the  past, 
but  the  golden  opportunity  in  which  we 
are  immediately  interested  is  in  the 
present. 

To  have  a  health)'  soul  is  of  far 
greater  importance  than  to  have  a 
healthy  body. 

The  memory  of  a  blessing  is  itself  a 
blessing. 
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BELIEF  AND  KNOWLEDQE. 

The  otlier  day  a  youth,  after  attend- 
ing fast-meeting,  was  heard  to  remark, 
"If  I  could  stand  up  before  an  assembly 
of  people  and  say  I  knew  the  Gospel  to 
be  true  and  from    God,     as  old    Brother 

does,   I   would  do    anything    in    the 

world.  "  What  the  young  man  meant  by 
doing  anything  in  the  world,  we  have 
no  definite  idea;  but  we  readily  compre- 
hend that  his  mind  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  grand  and  simple 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  so  far  as  his  mind 
had  grasped  them;  and  in  fact  his  ut- 
terance betrayed  that  his  mind  had  more 
'  than  an  ordinary  interest  in  his  partial 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
which  his  words  proved  in  the  wish  he 
had  given  utterance  to. 

The  youth  in  question  did  not  re- 
flect how  that  elderly  man,  whom  he 
had  heard  testify  so  strongly  of  the 
divinity  of  the  Gospel,  had  advanced 
step  by  step,  through  a  long  and  ted- 
ious course  of  practical  experience, 
as  a  life-long  worker  in  the  Church. 
How  he  had  been  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  message,  which  he 
had  heard  in  the  days  of  his  youth  in 
his  native  land;  how  he,  an  obedient 
son  to  his  parents  until  then,  had  dared 
to  disobey  his  father's  peremptory  com- 
mand; was  baptized,  believing  in  the 
Gospel,  and  then  an  outcast  from  his 
home  and  father's  love,  had  traveled  on 
step  by  step  in  the  way  of  life  and  sal- 
vation, until  the  knowledge  of  its  truth 
had  been  won. 

The  youth  did  not  think  of  this  great 
school  through  which  the  Elder  had 
passed,  and  how  this  same  man  had  left 
his  native  land,  and  traveled  by  sea  and 
by  land  to  reach  the  Zion  of  his  hopes 
and  dreams;  and  how  his  belief,  now 
strengthening  into  knowledge,  caused 
him  to  continue  on  in  a   life  of  toil   and 


privation  in  this  once  desert  land;  how 
he  had  with  others  of  his  brethren  built 
up  a  city  that  is  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  all  who  behold  it,  together  with 
the  spacious  and  well-appointed  Assem- 
bly Hall,  in  wliich  this  testimony  had 
been  borne;  and  all  this  in  accord  with 
the  saying  recorded,  "He  that  doeth  the 
Father's  will  shall  know  for  himself." 

The  difference  between  the  youth  and 
the  Elder  was  actual  experience;  in  the 
youth  a  yearning  to  know  beyond  a 
simple  belief  was  uppermost;  the  Elder 
had  passed  from  that  gradation  up  and 
beyond;  having  done  the  will  of  the 
Father  through  the  years  past,  he  had 
arrived  at  a  conviction  of  the  truth. 

It  is  true  Paul,  the  persecutor  of  the 
early  Christians,  when  smitten  to  the 
earth  by  the  power  of  God,  arose  con- 
victed and  acknowledged  Christ;  but 
with  us  today  we  are  left  as  it  were  to 
pass  through  a  series  of  steps  into  a 
knowledge  of  God  and  His  cause  here  on 
earth. 

"Faith  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen;"  so  says  Paul.  But  this  youth 
desired  more  than  this,  as  many  other 
youths  at  the  present  hour  do.  Their 
souls  reach  out  for  something  beyond 
the  evidence  of  others;  they  wish  to  at- 
tain to  a  personal  knowledge. 

It  is  quite  right  that  this  feeling 
should  occupy  the  minds  of  the  youth  of 
Zion,  or  they  would  be  content  with  less 
than  their  fathers,  and  that  must  not  be, 
for  on  the  children  of  today  the  fathers' 
hopes  rely.  The  fathers  hope  to  see 
their  children  not  only  believers  in  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel,  but  possessed  of  a 
knowledge  for  themselves;  and  this  can 
be  gained  only  by  doing  the  works.  A 
mission  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  is 
one  of  the  quickest  and  surest  avenues  to 
this  knowledge.      While   there  are    close 
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on  to  fiftaen  hundred  Elders  out  in  the 
word  today  with  a  strong  testimony  of 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  preaching 
it  without  money  and  without  price, 
there  yet  remains  thousands  of  youths  at 
home  in  Zio'n  who  must  prepare  them- 
selves to  take  up  the  work  when  the 
others  Elders  have  been  released  to 
return  home;  and  in  the  hearts  of  many 
of  the  youths  of  Zion  there  dwells  an 
unspoken  desire,  a  secret  longing  for 
the  time  to  come  when  they  shall  be 
called  to  go  forth  in  a  battle  to  save  the 
souls  of  men,  and  bring  them  to  a 
knowledge  that  God  has  again  spoken 
from  the  heavens,  that  they  themselves 
in  this  battle  for  the  truth  may  pass 
from  mere  belief  into  a  knowledge  that 
the  work  they  are  engaged  in  is  of 
divine  origin. 

"But  how  may  I  be  certain  that  the 
Gospel  in  is  true?"  says  the  youth.  We 
answer,  By  doing  the  work.  Do  we  not 
feel  stronger  and  happier  when  we  have 
performed  a  noble  act,  and  correspond- 
ingly wretched  when  we  have  descended 
to  a  mean  and  ignoble  action?  Let  the 
believer  in  the  doctrines  taught  by  the 
Latter-day  Saints  perform  the  works 
that  the  Gospel  demands,  and  gradually 
his  reasoning  powers  will  be  convinced 
into  an  actual  knowledge  that  God  exists, 
and  that  He  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  Him;  a  clear  and  certain 
perception  will  be  attained  that  God 
opens  up  the  wa\'. 

"What  hath  God  wrought?"  was  the 
first  message  borne  by  the  electric  wire, 
and  all  tne  souls  of  men  bow  to  the  dis- 
coverer Morse,  possibly  more  in  rever- 
ence to  him  for  his  own  grand  reverence 
paid  to  the  Almighty  in  the  first  message 
that  he  sent  than  for  the  discovery  he 
made. 

The  history  of  this  Church  shows  us 
that  the  Lord  does  not   forsake    us,    but 


helps  the  doer  of  His  will  and  makes 
His  promise  sure.  We  say,  "Do  the 
works  and  you  shall   know  the  truth." 

Albert  Jones. 


WAS  IT  A  MIRACLE? 

"I  WANT  to  make  the  pies  today, 
mother;   please  let  me." 

"Not  today,  Millie.  Mother  can  do 
it  in  half  the  time  it  would  take  you." 

"But  you  say  that  every  time,  mother. 

You  never  let  me  try." 

"There's  time  enough  for  you  to  work 
when  you're  stronger,  Millie.  Then  I'll 
let  you  do  all  the  cooking  you  want  to." 

Millie  sighed;  then  suddenly  her  face 
lightened. 

"I'm  going  to  finish  up  Ned's  waists, 
mother,  while  you  make  the  pastry." 

"My  sakes,  Millie!  I  wouldn't  think 
of  letting  you  sew  on  the  machine. 
Your  back's  weak  anyway,  and,  besides, 
it's  nervous  work  when  you're  not  used 
to  it.  You  just  go  and  lie  down,  dear, 
and  take  it  easy  till  you're  better." 

Millie  sighed  disappointedly.  She 
had  done  nothing  but  read  all  day,  and 
would  have  enjoyed  any  kind  of  occupa- 
tion as  a  happy  change;  but  her  mother's 
will  was  firm,  and  she  liad  learned  the 
uselessness  of  persisting  against  it. 
Even  the  walk  she  had  proposed  earlier 
in  the  day  had  been  denied  her,  her 
mother  insisting  that  "the  cold  air 
would  chill  her  through  and  through;" 
so  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  go  back 
to  her  one  form  of  occupation. 

"If  I  were  you,  I  wouldn't  go  into 
anything  so  deep  as  that  today,"  Mrs. 
Boyd  objected,  as  Millie  took  down  a 
volume  of  Macauley's  History  of  Eng- 
land from  the  book-case.  "Better  choose 
some  nice,  liglit  story  that  won't  task 
your  mind;  it's  so  much  better  for  you 
while    you're    sick.      There's    plenty    of 
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time    for    heavy     reading     when    you're 

well. " 

"Sarah  Boyd!"  exclaimed  Aunt  Martha 
Long,  as  Millie  took  a  novel  and  went 
back  to  her  sofa  in  the  front  sitting- 
room.  "Maybe  it's  none  of  my  busi- 
ness, but  I  can  tell  you  just  this,  that  if 
you  keep  on  in  this  way  with  that  girl, 
you'll  have  her  on  your  hands  a  helpless 
drone  and  invalid  for  life." 

"You  don't  understand.  Martha,"  said 
her  sister.  "Millie  isn't  able  to  do  all 
she's  willing  to. " 

"Nonsense!  If  she  wasn't  able  she 
wouldn't  be  willing,  you  can  depend  on 
that.  She  wouldn't  be  around  asking  to 
work  if  she  was  as  sick  as  you  think 
she  is." 

"It's  like  this,  Martha,  Millie  has  al- 
ways been  a  delicate  child,  and  I  have 
to  he  careful  of  her  on  that  account." 

"Sarah,  as  true  as  I  live  I  believe 
that  you've  made  Millie  sick  keeping 
her  housed  up  and  making  her  think 
she's  too  weak  and  sick  to  work  or  exer- 
cise. One  can  do  anything  on  earth 
they  have  the  faith  they  can  do;  you've 
only  got  to  read  your  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  to  learn  that  law;  and  yet 
here  you  are  fighting  against  it  every 
day. " 

"I  guess  there's  some  limits  to  that 
law,  Martha.  If  there  wasn't  we  all 
might  be  creating  worlds,  instead  of 
making   pies." 

"Well,  I  never  have  found  anything 
in  Mormonism  yet  that  declared  we 
couldn't  create  worlds  if  we  had  faith. 
I  thought  that  was  one  of  our  chief  doc- 
trines. Besides,  you  know  what  the 
Bible  says  about  the  mustard-seed  and 
the  mountains.  We  can't  disbelieve 
what  the  Lord  Himself  says  about  that 
principle. " 

"Yes,  but  if  we  haven't  got  the  faith, 
what  then?" 


"That's  what  I'm  trying  to  make  you 
see.  If  we  don't  put  the  principle  int» 
practice  here  in  our  affairs  on  earth,  I 
don't  see  hov/  we're  going  to  get  to  that 
stage  of  glory  and  power  we  are  all  hop- 
ing for  in  the  next  world."     • 

"As  far  as  faith  in  our  doctrines  is 
concerned,  Martha,  you  know  how  many 
times  I've  had  the  Elders  administer  ta 
Millie." 

"Yes,  and  the  minute  they'd  left  the 
house  I've  seen  you  put  mustard  plas- 
ters on  her  feet,  and  when  she  wanted 
to  get  up,  you've  kept  her  in  bed  for 
fear  she'd  take  cold.  If  that's  faith,  no 
wonder  it  fails  so  many  times.  It  would 
need  a  big  mustard-seed  to  move  the 
mountain.  " 

"I've  only  done  what  any  other 
mother  would  have  done  knowing  a 
'child's  condition  as  well  as  I  do 
Millie's." 

"To  put  the  case  in  a  nutshell,  Mary, 
you  place  your  faith  in  the  sickness 
rather  than  in  the  power  of  healing,  and 
you  ^et  just  what  your  faith  calls  for. 
That's  only  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
'According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto 
you.'" 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,  Martha  Long, 
that  I  am  responsible  for  Millie's  sick- 
ness?" 

"I  mean  to  say  just  this,  that  if  you 
hadn't  talked  sickness  to  Millie  all  her 
life,  and  instead  had  let  her  exercise 
her' mind  and  body  as  she  was  willing 
to  do,  she  would  have  been  a  strong 
and  useful  girl  now,  instead  of  the  help- 
less drone  and  invalid  she  seems  likely 
to  be. " 

"That  will  do,  Martha.  I've  stood  a 
good  deal  of  your  criticism  because  I 
thought  you  meant  well,  but  when  you 
blame  me  for  simply  taking  care  of  Mil- 
lie, as  any  loving  mother  would  care  for 
a  delicate  child ' 
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"There,  there,  sister.  For  goodness 
sake  doD't  cry.  I'm  sure  you  know  I 
didn't  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings.  It's 
because  1  know  just  how  you  worry 
about  Millie  that  I  want  to  help  you  to 
see  the  way  out  of  it." 

"The  blindness  is  on  your  own  side, 
Martha,"  said  Mrs.  Boyd,  wiping  her 
eyes,  a  tinge  of  resentment  and  temper 
in  her  tone.  "You've  always  been  so 
strong  and  well  yourself,  you  can't  sym- 
pathise with  people  that  are  really  frail 
and  delicate.  If  you'd  been  born  with 
a  feeble  constitution  such  as  Millie  has, 
perhaps  you  wouldn't  have  so  much  to 
say  about  will-power  and  faith  as  you  do 
now.  It's  all  very  well  for  people  who 
have  hardly  had  a  sick  day  in  their  lives 
to  talk  about  not  giving  up;  but  I  guess 
it  would  be  a  different  story  if  they  were 
sick  themselves." 

"Mary,  do  you  remember  how  it  was 
before  mother  died?  I  was  just  like 
Millie  has  been — ailing  and  delicate  all 
the  time — and  mother  took  just  the  same 
course  towards  me  that  you  are  taking 
towards  Millie — wouldn't  let  me  do 
anything  around  the  house,  and  kept  me 
under  the  doctor's  care  all  the  time. 
Then  when  she  died,  and  father  lost  his 
propertv,  we  all  had  to  start  out  and 
earn  our  own  living,  and  how  has  it 
been  since?  From  the  time  I  started 
out  to  take  care  of  myself  and  the  rest 
of  you,  and  got  my  mind  off  my  ail- 
ments,  I  have  been  a  well  being." 

"Pshaw'  It  was  the  doctors  that 
cured  you,   that  was  all." 

"I  had  been  under  the  doctors'  care 
all  my  life  before  mother  died,  and  they 
didn't  cure  me.  It  was  when  I  stopped 
taking  medicine  that  I  got  well." 

"Well,  I  see  there's  no  use  our  argu- 
ing, Martha.  You  always  have  been  so 
sure  that  you  know  what  is  best  for 
everybody     else    that     it's    like     butting 


one's  head  against  a  stone  wall  to  try 
and  convert  you. " 

"We  both  come  of  stubborn  stock, 
Sarah,"  said  her  sister,  rising  to  go; 
"but  to  my  mind  it's  better  to  be  stub- 
born for  a  good  idea  than  a  bad  one.  I 
suppose  you  admit  there  isn't  much 
good  in  the  idea  that  Millie  was  born 
and  must  live  in  helpless  invalidism?" 

Mrs.  Boyd  drew  a  long  breath  that 
was  half  a  sob.  "If  it  is  the  Lord's 
will  that  she  should  be  so,  I  must  try  to 
submit,"   she  said  slowly. 

"Sarah,  it  tires  my  patience  to  death 
to  hear  you  talk  like  that,"  said  her 
sister.  "If  you  would  only  let  the  Lord 
help  you,  as  I  know  He  desires  to  help 
all  His  children,  I  know  Millie  would  be 
well.  You  can't  expect  Him  to  do 
much  for  you,  though,  when  you  have 
no  faith  in  His  goodness." 

Her  sister  did  not  answer,  and  Martha 
with  a  good-bye  that  received  only  a 
half-friendly  response,  opened  the  door 
and  went  out. 

"What  is  it,  mother?"  ased  Millie, 
coming  out  into  the  kitchen  where  her 
mother  was  busy  at  the  pies,  and  notic- 
ing her  red  eyelids.  "Have  you  been 
crying?" 

"I  couldn't  help  it,  Millie,"  said  her 
mother.  "I  try  to  be  as  patient  as  I  can 
with  Martha's  domineering  disposition; 
but  today  she  went  a  little  too  far." 

"Why,  mother,  did  Aunt  Martha 
make  you  cry?"  asked  Millie,  roused 
into  indignant  partisanship  at  sight  of 
her  mother's  tears. 

And  then  with  a  half-unconscious 
desire  for  sympathy  and  support  in  her 
position,  Mrs.  Boyd  recited  the  coversa- 
tion  she  had  had  with  her  sister. 

Millie  herself  had  often  been  secretly 
rebellious  under  her  mother's  sympathe- 
tic but  repressive  attitude;  but  the  story 
of  Aunt  Martha's  cold  skepticism  in  re- 
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gard  to  her  ailments  imparted  a  sense 
of  grievance  to  herself,  which  showed 
itself  afterwards,  on  occasions  of  her 
aunt's  visits  to  the  house,  in  a  petulant 
complaining  and  exaggeration  of  her 
ailments,  an  attitude  she  half-uncon- 
sciously  assumed  from  a  desire  to  help 
justify  her  mother's  position. 

It  grew,  however,  as  is  apt  to  be  the 
case,  into  a  habit  of  complaint  and 
repining,  that  increased  not  only  her 
own  ills,  but  her  mother's  trials,  so  that 
in  the  house  where  comparative  peace 
had  reigned,  there  vvfas  a  spirit  of 
anxiety  and  fear  that  could  not  fail  to 
bring  about  certain  ills — the  natural 
consequence  since  time  began,  of  any 
state  of  mind  that  causes  us  to  dwell 
upon  our  own  or  other's  misfortunes, 
and  forgetting  the  blessings  that  do  or 
may  attend  us  all. 

It  was  fast-day,  and  a  little  group  of 
people  who  had  just  come  out  of  the 
ward  meeting-house  were  standing  on 
the  corner  discussing  the  testimonies 
and  services  of  the  meeting. 

"Who  was  the  girl  with  paralysis 
that  we  prayed  for  today?"  asked  Mary 
Parker  of  Dormer  Brown,  as  the}'  sepa- 
rated from  the  others  and  were  walking 
homeward   together. 

"It's  Millie  Boyd,  Sister  Sarah  Boyd's 
daughter.  She's  been  ailing  and  deli- 
cate nearly  all  her  life,  and  about  three 
months  ago  she  took  to  her  bed,  and 
hasn't  been  out  of  it  since.  They  say 
her  lower  limbs  are  both  paralyzed,  and 
that  the  doctors  declare  it's  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  her  whole  body  will 
be  helpless.  She's  so  weak  now  she 
can't  help  herself  more  than  a  kitten. 
"Her  mother  has  to  wait  on  her  hand 
and  foot,  just  as  much  as  if  she  was  a 
bab}'.  It's  one  of  the  saddest  cases  I 
ever  knew,  the  more  so  as  Millie  has 
such     ^    sweet    and     happy     disposition 


that  her  life  might  have  been  a  blessing 
to  everyone  about  her  if  she  had  only 
been  well  and  strong." 

"Poor  child!  it  is  sad--and  as 
strange  as  it  is  pitiful — to  think  that  a 
young  innocent  life  like  that  should  be 
so  blighted.  But  who  knows?  Per- 
haps our  prayers  will  avail,  and  she 
will  be  healed. " 

"Yes,  the  Lord  has  done  more  wonder- 
ful things  than  that.  But  she's  in  an 
awful  weak  state — I  hear  her  mother  has 
given  up  all  hope.  She  told  Sister 
Lambert  that  she  had  always  had  a  feel- 
ing that  Millie  wasn't  to  be  spared  to  her 
for  long.  She's  always  been  ailing, 
nothing  would  touch  her  trouble." 

"Have  they  had  the  Elders  adminis- 
ter to  her?" 

"Oh  yes;  right  strait  along  I  under- 
stand, but  someway  Sister  Boyd  could'nt 
get  faith  that  she  would  be  helped.  " 

"Perhaps  that's  where  the  trouble 
lies. " 

"  Well  wee'r  certainly  promised  enoug'n 
to  at  least  make  an  effort  to  exercise  it. 
You  won't  repeat  what  I  say,  Sister 
Smith,  but  I've  heard  that  Martha 
Lang,  that's  Sister  Bojd's  sister — j'ou 
know,  said  herself  that  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  Millies  being  indulged  and  pitied  so 
much  she'd  never  have  been  where  she 
is  now. " 

"I'm  afraid  that's  rather  severe.  It 
seems  uncharitable,  especially  in  so 
grievous  an   affliction.  " 

"Well,  I've  known  Aunt  Martha 
Long  in  sickness  and  health,  and  I 
never  saw  her  when  she  didn't  show 
true  sympathy  where  there  was  need  for 
it.  It  would  be  strange  if  it  failed  in 
this  case,  for  she  loves  Millie  like  an 
own  child.  She's  never  had  any  daugh- 
ters, her  children  are  all  boys,  and  she's 
always  treated    Millie    like    one    of    her 
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own  flesh   and    blood.      I   hear    she  feels 
terrible  over  Millie's  condition." 

They  had  reached  the  corner  by  this 
time,  and  saying  good-by,  the  two 
parted,  each  going  her  way  with 
thoughts  saddened  by  the  discussion  of 
the  young  girl's  untimely  and  sorrowful 
affliction,  and  pondering  the  mystery  of 
the  cause  that  should  doom  so  innocent 
a  being  to  such  a  cruel  fate. 

CTO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


BUMSTEAD'S  DOG. 

I  HAVE  no  antipathy  for  the  canine 
kind.  I  have  kept  a  dog  myself,  and  so 
valued  his  companionship  that  the  tax 
on  him  was  always  paid  with  unfailing 
punctuality.  I  am  not  indisposed  to 
agree  with  the  poet  who  says,  "'Tis 
good  to  hear  the  honest  watch  dog  bark." 

But  there  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween simple  barking  and  a  fitful  yelp- 
ing, varied  at  frequent  intervals  with  a 
wailing  whine,  as  though  the  wretched 
animal  was  suffering  agonies  through 
colic  or  some  other  internal  ailment. 

My  residence  at  the  time  was  in  a 
suburb  of  London,  delightfully  pictures- 
que but  rather  lonely.  It  was  one  of  a 
pair  of  villas,  the  next  nearest  houses 
being  several  hundred  yards  distant.  I 
had  no  next  door  neighbor  when  I  took 
possession,  but  when  at  last  he  came — 
he  and  his  family— they  brought  a  dog 
with  them.  A  half-bred  collie,  so  his 
master  said.  A  shaggy,  ugly  beast, 
with  a  great  moist  mouth,  which  was 
always  ajar  showing  his  teeth.  "He  is 
a  capital  fellow  for  keeping  guard," 
remarked  my  new  neighbor  the  first  day 
he  came.  "No  fear  of  thieves  getting 
in  the  back  way  while  he  is  about.  B} 
Jove,  sir,  he  can  scent  them  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off,  and  he  lets  you  knoA?  it, 
too. " 


There  was  no  misdeception  in  the 
last-mentioned  respect.  He  let  us  know 
it  almost  unceasingly  from  half-past  ten 
at  night,  when  he  was  turned  loose  in 
the  back  garden,  until  within  an  hour  of 
daylight  next  morning.  We  were  pre- 
viously unaware  of  nocturnal  marauders 
prowling  round;  but  according  to  that 
half-bred  collie's  account  there  were 
scores  of  them;  and  it  was  a  miracle 
that  our  premises  had  not  been  ran- 
sacked and  we  ourselves  murdered  in  our 
beds,  months  ago. 

"Did  you  hear  him?"  the  gentleman 
next  door  gaily  enquired;  and  when  I 
rather  ruefully  responded  that  there 
could  be  no  possibility  of  a  mistake 
about  that,  and  remarked  that  I  sup- 
posed It  was  being  strange  to  the  place 
made  him  keep  it  up  so,  he  smilingly 
assured  me  that  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.      He  was  always  like  it. 

We  would  only  hope  that  it  was  not 
so;  but  it  proved  to  be  a  terrible  fact. 
The  second  night  was,  if  anything, 
worse  than  the  first,  and  the  third  fairly 
up  to  the  average.  Neither  my  wife  nor 
m3'self  could  get  a  wink  of  sleep,  and 
rose  in  the  morning  feverish,  haggard, 
and  irritable.  At  the  expiration  of  a 
week  T  ventured,  mildly  and  persua- 
sively, to  represent  to  ujy  next-door 
neighbor  that  we  should  feel  grateful  if 
he  could  conveniently  accommodate 
Vixen  in  his  washhouse  at  night-time, 
instead  of  allowing  it  the  range  of  the 
garden.  But  his  uncomplimentary  re- 
sponse was  "Pooh!"  and  he  went  in, 
banging  his  back  door. 

Nightly,  for  another  week,  was  the 
torture  repeated;  and  then  I  resolved 
that  I  would  have  no  more  of  it.  I 
purchased  a  half-pound  of  lean  and 
tender  steak,  and  carrying  it  to  a  chemist 
with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  got  him 
to  dose  it  judiciously  with  prussic  acid. 
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Between  half-past  ten  and  eleven,  the 
time  when  Vixen  was  turned  loose,  and 
about  an  hour  before — and  while  my 
neighbor  was  within  doors  at  supper — I 
got  over  the  low  dividing-fence  at  the 
further  end  of  the  garden,  and  placed 
the  "doctored"  meat  on  a  cabbage-leaf, 
where  my  four-legged  enemy  would  be 
sure  to  discover  it.  Then  1  returned  to 
my  own  little  room,  that  had  a  rearward 
lookout  from  the  window,  and  put  on 
my  slippers,  and  kept  vindictive  watch 
for  what   might  happen. 

It  was  a  moonlight  night.  When 
the  tragedy  commenced,  I  should  be 
able  to  witness  it  to  the  end.  But  it 
was  not  to  be.  I  had  been  at  the 
window  not  more  than  ten  minutes, 
when  a  startling  apparition  attracted  my 
eye.  Revealed  by  the  moonlight,  there 
stood  a  ragged  youth  looking  over  Bum- 
stead's  premises.  Presently  he  caught 
sight  of  the  steak  lying  on  the  cabbage 
leaf,  and  in  an  instant  leaped  the  bar- 
rier, and,  securing  the  prize,  which  he 
thrust  in  the  bosom  of  his  jacket,  leaped 
back  again  and  vanished. 

I  saw  it  all  with  perfect  distinctness, 
and  could  have  recognized  him  again 
from  among  a  thousand — a  lanky  young 
fellow,  with  a  long,  narrow  face,  with  a 
large  nose  of  the  type  known  as 
"Roman,"   and  a  fiery- red   head  of  hair. 

I  was  so  appalled  that  for  several 
seconds  I  could  not  move  from  the  win- 
dow. There  could  be  no  shadow  of  a 
doubt  as  to  what  the  wretched  lad  would 
do  with  the  meat.  He  would  eat  it,  and 
swift  death  would  ensue — and  I  would 
be  his  murderer! 

In  my  dressing-gown  and  slippers  I 
rushed  from  the  house,  scaled  the  low 
palings,  and  pursued  him.  But  he  had 
a  long  start,  and  was  at  the  far  end  of 
the  second  field  when,  running  my  fast- 
est, I  hailed    him.       'Hi,   hi!    my    lad — 


my  good  lad — pray  stop!  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you. " 

But  the  good  lad  exercised  his  long 
legs  in  such  a  way  that  he  was  speedily 
out  of  sight.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  kept 
on  for  a  mile  or  more.  He  was  gone. 
In  an  agonized  state  of  mind,  I  made 
my  way  homeward.  I  had  lost  a  slip- 
per, and  was  splashed  with  dirt  from 
neck  to  heels.  Panting  and  perspiring, 
I  hoped  to  be  able  to  get  back  into  the 
house  unobserved,  but  it  was  impossible. 

My  loud  outcries  had  been  heard,  and 
when  I  had  crossed  the  fields,  and 
arrived  at  our  garden-palings,  there 
were  my  wife  and  our  servant,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Bumstead  family,  eager 
to  know  what  was  the  matter.  1  dared 
not  tell  all  the  truth,  but  I  told  part  of 
it.  I  had,  I  said,  seen  a  fellow  climb- 
ing the  palings  and  had  been  after 
him,  but  couldn't  catch  him.  Mr. 
Bumstead  grinned  knowingly.  "But 
yet  we  are  to  keep  our  watch-dogs  shut 
up  in  wash-houses,  eh?"  he  remarked. 
"Not  if  I  know  it!" 

It  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
to  me  after  that,  where  he  kept  his  own 
brute.  I  mean  as  regards  its  preventing 
me  from  sleeping.  Compared  with  what 
I  had  to  keep  me  awake  now.  Vixen's 
howling  and  whining  were  a  soothing 
lullaby.  The  horrible  crime  of  whicti  I 
had  inadvertently  been  guilty  haunted 
me  both  night  and  day. 

I  was  afraid  even  to  seek  relief  in  slum- 
ber for,  sure  as  ever  I  "dropped  off," 
j  though  it  was  in  my  easy  chair,  the 
prowling  vagabond  appeared  to  me,  not 
full  of  active  life  as  when  he  fled,  but 
in  ghostly  shape,  shrouded  and  pallid, 
and  pointing  at  me  the  finger  of  accus- 
ing. I  had  to  go  to  London  daily  to 
attend  to  my  business,  but  I  no  longer 
had  any  heart  for  it.  My  appetite 
failed  me,  the  hue  of  health  forsook  my 
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cheeks,  I  was  really  ill.  My  friends,  of 
course,  observed  it,  and  my  wife  insisted 
on  my  consulting  our  doctor.  He  ex- 
amined me,  and  pronounced  my  ailment 
to  be  indigestion.  He  was  right  in  one 
sense,  but  he  little  knew  what  it  was  I 
could  not  digest. 

It  would  have  been  a  comfort  to  me 
if  I  could  in  any  way  have  made  repara- 
tion. The  poor  fellow  dead  and  gone 
■was  beyond  reach  of  earthly  relief,  but 
he  might  have  relatives.  It  did  not  fol- 
low that  because  he  was  an  ojtcast 
wretch,  in  rags  and  not  over  honest, 
that  there  was  not  somebody  who  loved 
and  cared  for  him — perhaps  who  de- 
pended on  him.  If  I  could  find  out 
anything  about  him  and  his  belongings, 
I  might  at  least  endeavor  to  do  some 
good  in  this  direction.  For  days  and 
weeks  I  searched  the  local  -newspapers, 
expecting  to  find  under  the  heading 
"dead  body  found"  some  account  of  the 
hapless  red-haired  youth,  and  perhaps 
of  his  people  who  attended  at  the 
inquest. 

But  nothing  of  the  kind  appeared  in 
print;  weeks  and  months  passed,  and 
my  burdened  conscience  still  made  my 
life  a  misery.  At  last  matters  came  to 
a  climax. 

My  residence  being  north  of  Islington, 
and  my  place  of  business  in  High  Hol- 
born,  I  found  it  convenient  to  go 
through  certain  narrow  ways  as  a  short 
cut  to  the  main  road.  It  was  seldom 
that  my  victim  was  out  of  my  mind; 
but  it  happened  that  I  was  not  thinking 
about  him  when  a  ghost  appeared  to  me! 

It  was  in  a  dark  and  dingy  street, 
and  without  a  moment's  warning  he 
rose  out  of  his  grave,  as  it  were,  and 
confronted  me.  He  was  draped  inwhite- 
from  head  to  foot;  his  form  was  lank, 
his  face  long  and  narrow,  his  nose 
Roman,  and  his  hair  hery-red.     With  a 


gasping  cry  I  shrank  back,  and  would 
have  turned  and  run,  but  my  legs  re- 
fused. I  could  only  back  away  from  the 
awful  specter.      At  last  it  spoke. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  guv'nor.  Have 
you  got  such  a  thing  as  a  match  to  give 
me?" 

"Who — who  are  you?"     I     demanded. 

"I  works  at  the  bake'us  what  you 
just  now  see  me  come  out  of,"  returned 
the  ghost. 

"Were  you  ever— ever  at  Finchley?"  I 
ventured. 

"I  dessay, "  he  answered  lightly.  "I 
was  mooching  about  a  lot  before  I  came 
across  this  here  job  at  the  baker's." 

"But  tell  me  this.  Did  you  ever 
climb  a  paling  at  Finchley  and  steal  a 
piece  of  steak  out  of  a   back  garden?" 

"Course  I  did,"  he  replied,  grinning; 
"and  much  good  it  did   me." 

"Did  you  good!  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  ate  it,  and  that — — " 

"I  mean  to  say  I  didn't  eat  it,"  he 
interrupted  me,  "I  intended  to.  There 
was  a  chap,  he  run  after  me,  and  I  got 
into  a  barn  to  get  out  of  his  way,  and 
there  I  fell  asleep;  and  when  I  woke  up, 
blessed  if  the  rats  hadn't  found  my  bit 
of  steak  and  eat  the  lot.  But  you 
haven't  told  me  whether  you  have  got  a 
lucifer  match  or  not." 

"  I  have  not  got  a  match,  "  I  exclaimed, 
taking  him  by  both  hands  in  a  way  that 
for  the  moment  seemed  to  alarm  him, 
"but  I  have  got  a  half-crown,  and  you 
can  buy  as  many  as  you  please  with  it. 
Be  kind  to  rats  ever  after  this,  baker, 
for  they  saved  your  life." 

I  believe  that  he  thought  I  was 
intoxicated.  So  I  was — with  joy.  I 
never  walked  home  more  blithely  from 
Holborn  to  Finchley  before  or  since; 
and  I  went  to  bed,  and  slept  like  a  top — 
though  Bumstead's  dog  was  singing  the 
old  tune  in  the  back  garden. 
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EVA  AND  TOPSY. 


"Come  dear  Topsy,  sing  with  me; 
I  can  teach  you  every  note; 
But  these  liighest  las,   you  see, 
Will  not  ripple  from  my  throat; 
You  can  sound  them  sweet  and  clear. 
Singing  them   softly,  smoothly,  dear. 


SOFHV     Sixes 


"Men  ob  learnin  tell  de  people, 
How  to  climb,  how  to  climb, 
To  de  top  ob  glory's  steeple, 
Where  dey  ring  de  golden  chime: 
Yes,  dey  know  de  waj*  and   teach   it, 
But  demselves,  dey  cannot  reach  it." 

Lula. 


AN  INCIDENT. 

There  are  m:iny  little  children  away 
down  in  Mexico,  who  are  taught  to 
pray,  and  to  fast  and  pray  sometimes, 
too.  And  our  Father  in  Heaven  hears 
tlieir  prayers  here  just  the  same  as  He 
does  in  Utah.  It  matters  not  where  we 
are,  Father  knows  our  wants  and  answers 
our  prayers,  if  wc  do  right.  A  few 
years  ago  the  people  here  were  very 
poor,  and  sometimes  it  was  hard  for 
parents  to  get  clothing  for  their  children 
to  make  them  nice  to  go  out.  I 
know  some  little  girls  who  have 
a  good  mamma.  Once  they  needed 
some  clothes  so  they  could  go  to 
Primary  and  Sunday  School.  One 
morning  their  mamma  said  "Chil- 
dren, shall  we  fast  and  pray  to- 
da)-,  that  our  Father  in  heaven 
will  open  the  way  that  we  may 
get  the  clothes  we  need,  so  we 
can  go  to  Primary  and  Sunday 
School,  where  we  can  be  taught 
the  ways  of  the  Lord?"  They 
said,  "Yes,  mamma,  we  will." 
Father  heard  their  prayers,  and 
the  next  Sunday  they  had  new 
clothes  and  went  to  Sunday 
School  They  did  not  forget  to 
thank  Father  for  His  goodness. 
j  Aunt  Lydia. 


Wh(if.ver  does  his  duty  honestly  and 
consistently  brings  happiness  not  only 
to  himself  but  to  others. 

Keep  your  store  of  smiles  and  your 
kindest  thoughts  for  home. 


FOR  THE  LETTER-BOX. 

Newton,  Ut.^h,  November  2uth.  li"-9T. 

Dear  Little  Leiter-Bex.  — .'  will  ell 
you  about  my  pony.  He  is  very  gentle. 
When  I  want  to  catch  him  I  can  go  out 
in  the  field  and  say,  "Come  here"  and 
pop  the  whip,  and  he  will  come  up  and 
put  his  head  over  my  shoulder.  He  is 
very  black  and  his  mane  is  verv  long, 
and  he  shines  like  silk.  His  name  is 
Smut,  and  he  can  run   very  fast. 

Andrew  Cooley.      Aged  11  years. 
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Aurora,   Utah, 

November  28th,  1897. 
Dear  Letter-Box. — I  like  to  read 
the  letters  in  the  Juvenile  Instructor, 
so  I  thoaght  I  would  write  one,  too.  I 
go  to  school  and  am  in  the  fourth  reader. 
I  go  to  Sunday  School  and  Primary 
whenever  I  can.      Your  Friend, 

Tillie   Curtis.      Aged  11  years. 


Preston,    Idaho, 

November  28th,  1897. 
Dear  Letter-Box.  —  I  was  born  in 
Presno,  California,  September  19th, 
1885.  When  I  was  three  years  old  I 
went  with  my  father  and  mother  to 
Denmark.  We  lived  there  for  four 
years  and  a  half.  Then  my  father  and 
mother  embraced  the  Gospel.  Then 
we  all  made  ready  and  came  to  Zion. 
Now  I  have  two  brothers  and  two 
sisters.  I  hope  to  see  my  letter  in 
print.      Truly  Your  Friend, 

Dagmai    Chrisiensen. 


Snowflake,  Arizona, 

December  3rd,  1897. 
Dear  Little  Letter-Box. — At  school 
1  read  in  the  third  reader.  I  go  to 
Sunday  School,  too.  Yesterday  was 
grandpa  Smith's  birthday.  He  was 
sixty-three  years  old,  and  we  had  an 
entertainment  for  him.  I  give  my  love 
to  all  the  children. 

Your  friend, 
Leonora  Stnttii.      Asreil  11   vears. 


Alpine  Spring,  Arizona. 
Dear  Little  Letter-Box. — We  live 
on  a  ranch  about  two  miles  out  of  town. 
I  go  to  school  and  my  teacher's  name  is 
Miss  Hayse.  I  help  my  sister  Eliza 
milk  the  cows.  She  is  si.xteen.  I  have 
six  sisters,  and  my  baby  sister  goes  to 
school  with  me;   she  is  eight  years  old. 


This  is  the  first  time  I    have    written    to 
the  Letter-Box.      Yours  truly, 

Este  Skonseii.      A  tred  1 1  years. 


St.  Joseph,  Navajo  Co.,  Arizona, 

December  6th,   1897. 

Dear  Letter-Box. — I  live  in  a  little 
town  in  Arizona,  I  have  two  brothers 
and  four  sisters.  The  baby  is  a  little 
over  a  year  old.  On  the  evening  of 
Thanksgiving  day  we  had  a  very  nice 
time.  We  had  a  program  carried  out 
which  consisted*  of  speeches,  recitations 
and  songs;  after  which  refreshments 
were  served;  then  all  enjoyed  a  dance. 
I  like  to  go  to  Primary  and  we  have  a 
good  President;  she  is  kind  to  us,  and 
tells  us  lots  of  nice  stories. 

Your  Friend, 
Nellie  J.    Hansen.      Aged  1 1  years. 


Riverside,  December  10th,  1897. 
Dear  Little  Letter-Box.  —  I  thought 
I  would  write  to  you.  I  like  to  read 
the  letters  from  the  Letter-Box.  One 
day  in  August  we  had  a  Sunday  School 
Conference  at  Riverside,  and  I  had  the 
privilege  of  shaking  hands  with  one  of 
the  Prophet's  wives,  and  she  talked 
to  us. 

Maggie  Richaras.      Aged  g  years. 


Riverside,  Boxelder  County, 

December  10th,  1897. 
Dear  Letter-Box. — Once  two  of  my 
cousins,  my  little  brother  and  1  were 
playing  in  the  kitchen,  when  we  heard  a 
strange  noise  in  the  bed-room.  We 
were  alone,  pa  and  ma  were  at  meeting. 
And  the  four  of  us  felt  very  much 
frightened.  When  the  folks  came  from 
meeting  we  found  out  that  our  great 
fright  had  been  causd  by  a  harmless 
little  mouse.  Pa  and  our  mothers  all 
laughed  at   us   for    being    so    frightened. 
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and  wanted  us  to  go  in  the  bed  room  to 
play,  but  we  did  not  feel  like  doing  so 
after  our  scare. 

A /ice  Hadfield  Aged  12  years. 


Randolph,  Rich  County,   Utah, 

November  2Gth,  1897. 
Dear    Letter-Box.  —  I    go    to    Sunday 
School  and   I   am    in    the    Second    Inter- 
mediate   class.      We    have    a    very    good 
Superintendent  and  a  good  music  teacher 
that  teaches  us  how  to  ging.      We  have 
a    ranch    four    miles    from    town.      Papa 
moved  to  town   so  we  children   could   go 
to  school.      It  is  a  cold  climate  where   I 
live.      It  has   snowed    a    little    lately.      I 
was  born  at  Otter  Creek,    Rich   County, 
Utah,  September  20th,   1885. 
Your  Friend, 
Forest  Fackrell.     Aged  12  rears. 


DuBLAiN,  Mexico, 

October  30th,  1897. 
Dear  Letter-Box.  —  I  have  thought 
sometimes  of  asking  the  privilege  of 
writing  to  the  children  through  the 
Letter-Box,  if  it  will  not  trespass  upon 
the  space  allotted  to  the  little  folks.  I 
am  a  child,  older  grown  than  the  most 
of  your  correspondents,  but  my  labors 
are  with  the  children,  and  I  would  like 
to  relate  some  incidents  that  may  help 
to  establish  faith,  in  the  hearts  of  the 
little  folks. 

Aunt  Lvdia. 


Pine  Valley, 

December  3rd,  1897. 
Dear  Little  Letter  Box.  —  Last 
spring  I  was  so  sick  that  I  was  perfectly 
helpless.  They  prayed  for  me  in  Fast 
meeting,  and  papa  brought  some  of  the 
Elders  up  and  they  administered  to  me. 
The    Relief    Society    held    Fast    meeting 


for  me,  and  the  Lord  heard  our  prayers, 

and  I  ail)  well   now. 

Almira  Snow.      Aged  7  years. 


Newi.anij,  Nev., 

November  28th,  1897. 
Dear  Leitrr-Box. — As  my  sister  is 
writing  tonight  1  will  write  too.  I  live 
in  Spring  Valley,  a  small  valley  in 
Nevada.  I  go  to  school,  and  my  studies 
are,  Third  Reader,  multiplication  and 
spelling.  I  won't  write  any  more  for 
fear  of  filling  up  too  much  space. 
I  am  your  new  writer, 

Ralph  R.    Rice.      Aged  6  years. 


Farmington, 

December  12th,  1897. 
Dear  Letter-Box. — I  am  eleven  years 
old.  I  have  a  little  twin  brother  and 
sister:  their  names  are  Herbert  and 
Lillian.  They  are  two  years  old  and 
are  very  cunning.  I  am  taking  music 
lessons  from  Professor  Tuckett.  Our 
Primary  is  practicing  for  a  concert  on 
Christmas  Eve.  As  our  letters  must  be 
short  I  will  close. 

Your  Friend, 

Olii'e  King. 


Soda  Springs,  Idaho, 

December  16th,  1897. 
Dear  Little  Letter  Box. — As  I  have 
not  seen  anything  published  from  this 
part  of  Idaho,  I  hope  a  few  lines  will 
be  accepted.  Soda  Springs  takes  its  name 
from  the  many  springs  here  which  contain 
soda  in  the  water.  Some  contain  more 
per  cent  of  soda,  others  contain  iron  and 
other  minerals.  The  names  of  the  princi- 
pal springs  are,  the  Mammoth,  the 
Hooper,  the  Champion,  and  the  Horse 
shoe;  and  on  the  Nmet\  per  cent  spring 
is  situated  the  Bottling  Works.  The 
place  is  also   noted    as    a    health    resort. 
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and  many  come  here  during  the  summer 
season  to  drink  soda  water  for  iheir 
health.  Last  summer  President  George 
Q.  Cannon,  Apostle  Heber  J.  Grant 
and  Apostle  Young  were  here,  and  they 
spoke  to  us  in  our  Sunday  Schools  and 
meeting.  We  felt  greath'  blessed  in 
having  the  privilege  of  listening  to  some 
of  the  leading  servants  of  God. 

I  will  close  my  letter  now  wishing  3'ou 
all  a  Happy  New  Year. 

I  am  your  new  Friend, 

Emma  Ruud.      Aged  11  years. 


Harrisville,  Weber  Co.,  Utah, 
Dec.  -11,  1897. 
Dear  Little  Letter-Box: — I  am 
glad  children  have  a  corner  in  the 
Juvenile  Instructor.  It  must  be  an  old 
paper.  Ma  says  it  has  come  to  our 
house  for  twenty  five  years.  Well,  I 
must  tell  you  our  Sunday  School  gave 
a  grand  entertainment  Christmas  eve. 
Santa  Claus  was  represented  as  visiting 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich. 

My  papa  was  buried  in  Cardston, 
Alberta,  Canada,  five  3'ears  ago  last 
June,  and  we  all  miss  him,  for  he  was 
a  kind  and  loving  father. 

I  will  be  ten  years  old  the  8th  of  next 
March. 

Your  new  friend, 

Cora  Sliurtliff. 


College  Ward,  Cache  Co., 
Dec.  18,  1S97. 
Dear  Children: — It  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  write  to  you.  I  have  read  all  the 
stories  in  the  Letter-Box,  and  think 
they  are  very  nice.  I  guess  you  would 
all  like  to  hear  from  me.  I  go  to  school 
and  read  in  the  Fourth  Reader.  Our 
teacher's  name  is  Charles  T.  Hirst.  I 
like  to  go  to  Sunday  School,  Primary, 
and  Sacrament  meetings,  to  learn  to  be 
a  good  boy.      I  paid  a  little  tithing   this 


year.  Well,  as  I  must  not  write  long 
stories,  I  will  close,  and  wish  you  all  a 
happy  New  Year. 

From  your  new  friend, 

Oscar  S.   Dunn.      Age   11  years. 


Lehi,  Utah. 
Dear  Little  Letter-Box: — I  like  to 
read  the  little  letters.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  written.  Santa  Claus  has 
been  real  good  to  me;  he  brought  me  a 
doll,  a  story  book,  a  set  of  dishes  and  a 
mug.  I  hope  he  has  not  forgotten  the 
other  children.      I  am  eight  years  old. 

Your  friend, 
Pearl   Yates. 


Georgetown,  Kane  County, 

December  27th,  1897. 
Dear  Little  Letter-Box. — We  live 
in  a  small  canyon  with  thirteen  families. 
We  have  good  Sunday  Schools  and 
meetings.  All  the  folks  attend.  The 
Mutual  Improvement  meetings  are  also 
good.  My  pa  is  Superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  School.  We  have  such  nice 
charts.  We  had  a  good  time  Christmas; 
friends  came  from  other  places  to  help 
celebrate.  We  had  a  tree  and  lots  of 
presents  on  it.  I  am  thirteen  years 
old,  and  ma's  seventh  boy.  We  always 
look  for  Sister  Richards  poems;  ma 
thinks  a  great  deal  of  them.  We  feel 
as  though  we  were  acquainted  with  her 
from  her  writings,  and  love  her  because 
of  her  love  for  all  of  us  children.  I 
shall  try  to  do  better  next  time  I  write. 
Thomas  S.    Johnson. 


North  Farmington,  Davis  Co. 
Dear  Little  Letter-Box:  I  have 
been  reading  your  little  letters,  and  I 
think  I  will  write.  I  am  ten  years  old, 
and  will  be  eleven  next  July.  I  am  go- 
ing to  school  now,  and  my  studies  are 
reading,      arithmetic,      geography,      Ian- 
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guage,  and  spelling.  !  have  a  little 
brother;  he  is  three  years  old,  and  his 
name  is  Hart.  1  have  read  such  nice 
stories  out  of  the  Letter-Box.  I  like  to 
po  to  Sunday  School,  and  I  go  to 
Primary.  The  Primary  had  a  nice  time 
Christmas  eve. 

Well,    I   think    I    will    close    for    this 
time.      Good-b3'e. 

Your  new   friend, 

Irene    Udv. 


Ferry,   Idaho, 

Dec,  1897. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  I  am  going  to  tell 
about  my  mare.  She  is  good,  but  she 
is  balky.  I  can  ride  her  all  right,  but 
she  won't  work.  Last  summer  I  herded 
the  cows  on  her.  Her  color  is  gray. 
Thomas  Bennett.      Age  lo  years. 


OsSENEKA,  Michigan, 

Dec,  1897. 
Dear  Letter-Box:  We  keep  the  Ju- 
venile Instructor  and  I  take  great 
interest  in  the  little  letters.  My  mamma, 
my  uncle,  my  brother  and  myself  were 
baptized  last  July.  My  mamma  was 
first  baptized  in  Sweden  twenty-two 
years  ago,  and  came  here  fifteen  years 
ago.  She  has  never  seen  or  heard  an 
Elder  or  member  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints'  Church  in  all  that  time,  un- 
til last  summer  Brothers  Davidsen 
and  Sorensen  came.  M}'  three-year-old 
brother's  name  is  Carl.  He  thinks  so 
much  of  Brothers  Sorensen  and  David- 
sen  that  he  cries  every  time  they  leave 
us.  I  have  four  brothers  and  three  sis- 
ters. Many  of  my  friends  have  turned 
the  cold  shoulder  to  me  since  I  joined 
the  Latter-day  Saints.  But  I  am  happy. 
My  Savior  was  hated  and  persecuted; 
and  He  said,    "Blessed  are  ye  when  men 


shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and 
say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you 
falsely,  for  my  sake.  Rejoice  and  be 
exceeding  glad,  for  great  is  your  reward 
in  heaven,  for  so  persecuted  they  the 
prophets  which  were  before  you."  I 
have  a  great  desire  to  go  to  Utah,  and 
I  J)ray  my  Father  in  Heaven  to  open  up 
the  way  for  me,  and  I  know  He  will  if 
I  remain  faithful  to  His  commandments. 
Your  true  sister, 
Josephene  Larson.      Age  14  years. 


NOTE  TO  THE  CHILDREN. 

Dear  Little  Writers:  Some  of  you 
will  notice  that  the  dates  of  your  letters 
are  not  printed.  This  is  to  save  space 
and  get  as  many  of  your  letters  as  pos- 
sible into  each  number  of  the  Ju\enile. 
In  some  instancees,  it  is  best  for  another 
reason,  also;  where  a  letter  has  been 
crowded  out,  and  had  to  be  held  over 
for  a  good  whi4e,  it  does  not  seem  so 
old,  perhaps,  it  its  date  is  not  given. 
But  you  must  not  get  the  idea  from  this 
that  it  is  not  necessary  m  writing  your 
letters  for  you  to  date  them.  No  letter 
is  complete  without  it  is  dated;  and  you 
.must  all  try  to  make  your  letters  as  cor- 
rect as   possible. 

Please  read  the  New  Year's  letter  in 
the  First  of  January  number  again,  and 
notice  the  instructions  which  it  contains. 

Letters  written  by  children  here  at 
home,  in  our  blessed  Utah,  are  some- 
times held  over  to  give  space  to  others 
of  more  recent  date  written  by  children 
abroad.  Prompted  by  their  native  hospi- 
tality and  generous-heartedness,  our 
Utah  boys  and  girls  wiil  readily  agree 
that  this  is  right.  And  they  will  always 
welcome  little  letters  from  children  who 
are  far  away,  with  sincere  pleasure,  when 
they  appear  in  our  Letter-Box. 

Z.    Z.    G.   R. 


Awarded 

Higrhest    Honors— World's   F«iir 

Gold  Medal— Midwinter  Fai» 


^  CREAM 

BAKING 
POWDER 

MOST  PERFECT  MADE. 

A  pure  Grap     ^ream  of  Tartar  Powder.    Free 
from  Amm  -    .a,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant. 

In  all  the  great  Hotels,  the  leaditig 
Clubs  and  the  homes,  Dr,  Price's  Cream 
Baking  Powder  holds  its  supremacy 

40  Years  the  Standard, 

ODD  LOTS  IN  MEH'S  SUITS 


Some  300  suits  in  this 
lot  and  every  one  a  top 
notch  value.  We  want  no 
hold  overs  here.  They're 
the  best  values  we've  had 
this  season,  but  the  lots 
are  broken.  Only  a  few 
sizes  of  each  left,  so  they 
must  be  cleaned  out.  This 
is  how  we  propose  to  do  it: 


$  9.00  suit  for  $  7 

10.00  suit  for  7 

12.00  suit  for  9 

15.00  suit    for  II 

18.00  suit  for  13 

20.00  suit  for  14 

25.00  suit  for  19 


•50 
■50 
.00 

•50 
■50 
•50 
.00 


Every  over  coat  and  ulster 
in  the  house  must  be  sold. 
Big  cut  in  prices. 

ONE  PRICE. 


K66D  Moneu  ai  Home 


By  Insufing  in  the 


HOME 
FIRE 

UTAH 


OF 


HFBER  J.  GRflUT  &  GO, 

General  Agents. 

DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE 

RAILROAD. 


Scenic  Line  of  the  World 


The  only  line  running  WO  THROUGH  FAST 
TRAINS  DAILY  to  Leadville,  Aspen,  Pu- 
eblo, Colorado  Springs  and  Denver. 


J.  P.  GARDNER. 

i36«i«8  rUlB  StrMt,  Salt  Lak«  City,   UUh. 


EFFECTIVE  NOVEMBER  25.  189*. 


Train  No.  2  leaves  Ogden  7:00  a.  m.,  Salt  Lake 
8:05  a.  m.;  arrives  at  Pueblo  6:10  a.  m.,  Color- 
ado Springs  7:51  a.  m.,  Denver  10:30  a.  m., 
Cripple  Creek  9:50  a.  m. 

Train  No.  4  leaves  Ogden  6:  35  p.  m..  Salt  L,ake 
7:40  p.  m.;  arrivesat  Pueblo  5:27  p.  m.,  Colorado 
Springs  6:53  p.  m.,  Denver  9:25  p.  m. 

Connections  made  at  Pueblo,  Colorado  .Springs 
and  Denver  with  all  lines  east. 

Elegant  day  coaches,  chair  cars  and  Pullman 
sleepers  on  all  Trains. 

Take  the  D.  &  R.  G.  and  have  a  comfortable  trip 
and  enjoy  the  finest  scenery  on  the  continent. 

i.a.  nVQHElS,        B.FNBVINS,        S.  K.  HOOPER, 

Traffic  Manager,  Gen    Agent,  Q.  P.  cC-  T.  A., 

Dtnver,  Colo.  Salt  Lak«  City.  Denver,  Cola. 


CURRENT  TIME  TABLE.  r 

IN   KKKKCT  N4)\KMItKlt  ;ird.  1h9". 

LEAVES  8ALT  LAKK  CITV. 

No.    2-For   I'ntTo,  oraml  -lunotion  and  all 

points  Ktist  .  y;3iJ  a.  ni. 

No.    i — For   Provo,  Grand  Junction  and    all 

points  Eiist 7:40p.  ni. 

No.  G — For  Binghuiu.  Mt.  IMeasaiit,  Manti, 
Belknap,  Riclifield  and  all  intermediate 
points  ..  8:00  a,  in. 

No.  8— For  Eurnka,  Payson,  Prove  and  all 
intermediate  points 5:00  p.  ni. 

No.    3— ForOf^deu  aid  the  West 9:10p.ni. 

Xo.    1— For  Ogden  and  the  West 12:30  p.  in. 

AURrVES  AT  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

No.  1— From  Biniiham,  Provo,  Grand  Junc- 
tion and  the  East         .  12:2op.  ni. 

No.  3 — From  Provo,  Grand  Junction   and  the 

East  ,  9:05  p  m. 

No,  5 — From   Provo,  Bingham,  Eureka,  Belb 
nap,  Richfield,  Manti  and  all  intermediate 
points   .    . 5:25  p.m. 

No.  2— From  O^den  and  the  West  9:20  a,  m. 

No.  4— From  Oyden  and  the  West 7:30  p.  m. 

No.  7— From  Enreba,  Payson,  Provo  and  all 
intermediate  points   10:10  a.  m. 

Only  line  i  unniug  through  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping 
Cars  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 
City  to  Denvervia  Grand  Juncti'm,  and  SaltLake  City 
to  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  via  Colorado  points. 

TICKET  OFFICE,  103   W.  SECOND   SOUTH   STREET. 

POSTOFFICE  CORNER. 

D.  C.  DODGE.    S.  H.  BABCOCK.     F.  A.  WADLEK^H, 

Gen'l  Manager.     Traffic  Manager.      Gen'l  Pas-.  A^t. 

THE  UTAH  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

Is  the  cheapest  house  in  Utah  to  purchase 
Mitchell  Wagons,  Carriages,  Malone  Plows,  Har- 
rows, Cultivators,  Harness,  Whips,  and  in  fact 
anything  wanted  on  the  Farm.  Give  us  a  call 
and  be  convinced. 

S.  PETERSON,  MANAGER. 
231  State  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

IH- KTHomflsf 

a        -4^3  Si  so  TV^KIIS   STReST.      c 
1  SALT    LAKE    CITY  | 

Dry  Goods,  Stioes.! 

Noilons,  61C.    I 

THE  LEADING  CASH  HOUSE      | 

I H.  K-  THOmflSJ 


Oreoon  Snon  Line  R.  R., 

(HHTaliiik'  \Vn  inlli'H  of  U:iltr.Mii| 
through  the  thriving  StatcH  of 

UTAH,  IDAHO,  WYOMING, 

OREGON  and  MONTANA. 

THE  ONLY  ROAD 

to  BUTTE,  HELENA,  POKTI.ANU, 
and  tbe  North  Pacific  Coast. 


Four  Daily  Trains  Bclwt-on 
SAIiT  Ij.-VKK  city  and  OGDK.V 

The  POPULAR  LINE  to  all  Utah  Mining  Districts 

THE  ONIiY  KOAI>  TO  MKKCl  K. 


THE  FASTEST  SERVICE 
In  Connection  with  the 

UNION    PACIFIC    SYSTEM 

TO  .ALL  POINTS  E.AST. 

Buy   your   tickets    via    the    "SHORT    IiIJfE." 
Utah's  Fastest  and  Best  Railroad. 

City  Ticket  Office,  1 00  W.  2nd  South,  Salt  Lal(e  City, 

S.  W.  ECCLES,  D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen'l  Traffic  Mgr.         Gen.  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agt 
W.  H.  BANCROFT, 
Vice-President  and  Gen'l  Manager. 


We  Have'em  on  the  List. 


Peoples  Coop T.,ehi 

American  Pork  Co-op American  Fork 

G.  S.  Wood  Mer,  Co Springville 

Spanish  Pork  Co-op Spanish  Pork 

A.    S.  Huisli Payson 

Cooper,  Pyper  &  Co Nephi 

S.  P.  Egffertsen  Co Provo 

Pairview  Co-op Palrview 

O.   F.   Coolidge Manti 

J.   S.    Jensen Salina 

O.  P.  Borg Richfield 

Hammond  &  Co Moab 

The  celebrated  FULLER-WARREN  CO's 
STOVES  and  STEEL  RANGES  are  on  sale 
with  alloi:  the  above:  also  at  our  Branches,  Idaho 
Palls  and  Montpelier,  Idaho,  Logan  and  Ogden, 
Utah  and  in  this  city. 

We  show  greater  variety  than  any  house  west 
of  Chicago. 

Our  reference  as  to  quality  is  tbe  thousands  of 
customers  who  havepurchased  FULLER-WAR- 
REN STOVES  &  R.\X<;ES  from  us  in  the  past 
tew  years. 

CO-OP  WAGON    &   MACHINE  CO. 

Exclusive  agents  "Common  Sense  Sleds," 
Utah  and  Idaho. 

GEO.  T.  ODELL,  GEN.  MGR. 


The  Youngf  Men 

That  contemplate  going  on  missions  will  find  at  our 
manufacturing  establishment  the  finest  line  of  Travel- 
ing' Bags  and  Trunks  in  the  city  at  prices  below  com- 
petition. We  make  especially  low  prices  to  elders  going 
on  missions.  We  carry  everything  in  the  line  of  Bags, 
Valisfcs,  and    Gents  Toilet    and  Manicure  Sets. 

HUL-BERX    BROS. 

232  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


J^ 


■v^ ' 


THE  BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM  HEALTH  FOOD  COMPANY, 

Which  is  now  located  at  317  Main  Street, 
Can  supply  you  with  anything  in  their  line  of  Break- 
fast Cereals  and  Crackers,  such  as  Graham  and  Oat- 
meal and  Whole  Wheat,  Gluten  and  Oatmeal  Wafers; 
also  Vowel's  Ralston  Flower.  Call  and  examine  our 
goods  and  then  buy  them  of  your  Grocer. 

We  also  carry  a  full  line  of  the  Sanitarium  Medicated  Foods 
for  Dj-speptics,  Invalids  and  Infants,  which  can  be  obtained  by 
calling  at  their  depot  at 

7>\7  ,WMN  .sTRcrr.  rCLT  BROS.,  I^lgrs. 


'^- 


Fred  Barrow 


C.    S.    M.-VRTIN. 


ii 


COAL  UP! 


»» 


Have    you 
filled  your 

Coal  Bins  with  Coal  for  the  Fall  and  Winter? 
If  not  give  us  your  orders.  We  GUArenTEE 
to  give   you   GOOD   clean    coal  and  full 

WEIGHT. 

Note  the  address  : 

C.  S.  MARTIN  COAL  CO. 

No.  4  West  First  South  Street. 

Yard 'Phone  596.  Office 'Phone  520. 


Joseph   E.  Taylor,  Pioneer   Undertaker   of   Utah. 


00 


o 


a- 


a- 


CD 


Manufacturer  and  dealer  in  all  kinds  of  :\Ietallic,  !  TiK-phone  and  telegraph  onlirs  promptly  filled. 

Wood  and  Cloth  Covered  Coffins  and  Caskets.  j  Open  Day  and  Night. 

Full  line  of  Coffin  Furnishings  kept  constantly  1  Factory  and  Warerooms  No.  253  F.    ist  South, 

on  hand.  I  one  and  a  half  blocks  east  of  Theatre. 


It  WiU  Pay  You  ^  ^ 

In  I'Xaiiiiiie  our  show  cases  and  see  our 
superior  work  to  otlicrs.  Then  cotno 
anil  have  )our  Photos  taken  hy  us. 
Cabnet  frame  J2.00  to  S3. 00  per  dozen. 
Best  work. 

P.  S.  —  Do  not  senfl  your  Photograph 
east  or  give  them  to  an  agent  to  have 
them  enlarged.  Come  to  us  first  and 
see  ours  and  compare  with  those  )ou 
have  had  done  by  agents,  and  you  will 
give  us  your  orders. 

MATSON  BROS. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

2l2'i'STATH  ST.,  S.\LT  hAKK  CITY. 


fl.  C.  WERKHEISER  &  CO. 


oiALC  na 


Q^^^'^m^- 


Art  and  Stalionery,  Visiting  Cards 
and  Playing  Cards 

Includiig  th!  lEW  P>RLOII  NHISI  KCIS. 

>i)pplit^8  (»f  all  kinds  for  China,  uii,. 
W.tTER  Color,  Dkawino  Matkrhl. 
etc  ^^ti>^ts' Canvas,  Tapestry  Canvas 
and  u  emu  ^jlete  line  of  Studies. 

A  New  Lot  of  Latest  Styles  of  Moulding. 
For  Picture  Frames. 

.STUDIO  for  Oil  China  and  Tapcstrv  in 
connection.  China  flrfd  every  Mopday. 
KiRiNG  A  Specialtt.  Work  done  to  or 
der. 

Lesaons  in  China,  Material  Famished  S0<'. 

Mrs.   E.   F.  Hollibaugh  -  Artist. 

55   iniBST    F^lRSr  SOUTH. 


M£.    S.     PIERCE, 

DEALER  IN 

SCHOOL  DESKS,  BLACKBOARDS,  MAPS, 
CHARTS,  GLOBES,  ETC. 

No  waiting  for  goods.     Lowi-st  Prices.    Send  your 
orders  in  before  the  sizes  you  want  are  gone. 

SEND    FOR  'catalogue. 

SOI,    505,    4.    507    CONSTITUTION     BUILDING. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,   UTAH, 

AMERICAN  BISCIIT  &  MANUF'G  CO., 

SUCCESSORS  TO   UTAH    CRACKER     FACTORY. 

HENRY  WALLACE,  Mgr* 

Silver  Brand  of  Fine  Crackers. 

442  S.  2nd  West  St,  Salt  Lake  City.  j 


^UTAH  COAL 


COt'-'RiC  ->■    ««? 


CASTLE  GATE 

The  Furnace  Coal  $4.50  Per  Ton  delivered  any 
part  of  the  City 

P.  V.  COAL  CO. 

D.  J.  SH.\RP,  .\gent. 
73  Main  Street.    Telephone  429.    Yard  2nd  South 
and  3rd  West;  8th  South  and  State. 


SALT  LAKE  NIRSERY  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

State  Road  between  llth  and  12th  South  St. 


PARK  AND 
^^™™]]    LANDSCAPE 


tts;^      GARDENING 

Growers  and  Importers  of  Choice  Nursery  Stock. 


"VpiSoS^^ 


TRE 

PEOPLE'S 

EAV9RITE 


Trains  Leave  and  arrive  Salt  Lake  City  as  followa: 
(In  effect  March  16, 1S97,) 

lbavb: 
'•The  Overland  Limited"    for  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  St  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City, 

Denver  and  Park  City 7  00  a.  m 

"The  Fast  Mail"  for  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 

Omaha,  Kansas  City  and  Denver     . .  6  26  p.  m 


M.  CHRISTOPHERSO^,  HANAQER. 

Utah  Gommercial  and  Savings  Bank 

F.  AaeFbaeh  &  Bfo 

DRY  GOODS,  FANCY  GOODS,  WIIililNERY, 
CARPETS,  SHOES,  ETC. 


E5tabll8J?ed  1864. 


Oije  priee  to  fkW. 


ARRIVE : 

"The  Overland  Limited"  from  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Denver 
and  Park  City 3  10  p.m 

'•The  Fast  Mail"  from  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and 
Denver  3  30  a.  m 

City  Ticket  Office  201  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Telephone  No.  665. 

Only  one  night  on  the  road  to  Omaha,  two  nights 
to  Chicago  and  Si.  Louis.  Other  lines  one  night  ad- 
ditional. 

The  Union  Pacific  is  the  only  line  through  to  above 
points  without  change  of  cars,  and  the  only  line 
operating  Buffet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars  and 
Pullman  Dining  Cars,  with  11  and  1'2  hours  quickest 
time  to  Mo.  Riv.  and  Chicago  respectively. 

H.  M.  CLAY, 

General  Agent. 


Does  Thiis   Interest  You.? 

Suits  IVIade  to  Order  from  $15  and  Up. 

Nothing  neater,  or  more  lasting,  or  better  fit- 
ting in  stylish  suits  can  be  made  than  is  made  by 
a  skillful  and  experienced  tailor.  We  don't  claim 
to  be  the  only  tailors  on  earth,  but  we  believe 
there  is  not  a  tailor  East  or  West  who  can  turn 
out  anything  better  in  the  suit  line  than  we  can. 
l^xperience  is  one  thing  in  otir  favor,  especially 
in  the  cutting,  which  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in 
tailoring.      Full  Dress  Suits  a  specialt}'. 


JOHN  HflGMflN  &  SON, 

Fashionable  Tailors, 

172  STATE  STREET,  -         SALT  LAKE  CIT. 


CLEANLINHSS    IS   NtXT    TO   GODLINESS. 


^'^ 


Salt  bake  Hot  Springs  Sanitarium  Go. 


Private 
Plunges 

and   Tub 

Baths. 

The  Baths  are  RecommencUd 
by  all  the  Leading  Phy- 
sicians of  the  city. 

i^  VERYTHINQ  Flrst-Class 
vand  run  in  a  Genteel  Man- 
ner. The  Ladles  Hair  Dressing 
*nd  Massage  Department  Is 
Superior  in  its  appointments. 
Mrs.  Albrlch,  the  Matrom, 
gives  Massage  Steam  and  Elec- 
tric BatDs.  Swimming  Le-sons 
for  Ladies  and  Children.  Rus- 
sian Baths  and  Massage  (or 
Men. 

The  Towels  and  Suits  are 
washed  by  the  Empire  Steam 
Laundry. 


m   TWO  hONG  POOhS.   « 


52.vJe:stUT  Ki  >-d  S  o^>^^  C  St  >"  g  '^ '' 


G.  \V.   HARVEY,  M.  D., 

54  \V.  3rd  South  Street, 

Salt  Lake  Citv,  I'tah. 


.Just  added  so  elegant  Sulphur 
Turkish  Bath  and  Treatment 
Room  for  the  treatment  and 
I'ure  of  Rheumatiain,  Diabetes. 
Brighls  Disease  Catarrh  ofNoee, 
Thrnal  or  Stoiiiiich,  Dysentery, 
I>y»ipepsla,  Lead  Poisoning, 
iJbesity,  Gravel,  Nervous  Pros- 
I  ration  from  any  cause,  Par- 
alysis, Bronchitis*,  Blood  Poison- 
ing or  Liquor  Habit. 

A  thoroughly  competent  Phy- 
sician and  Surgeon  is  in  charge 
who  will  <liftgnosti  and  prescribe 
for  patients,  and  any  one  in 
need  of  medical  or  sanitary  aid 
cannot  do  better  than  talie  a 
course  of  treatment  at  our  Sani- 
tarium 

For  lurther  particulars  call 
upon  or  write  the  consulting 
physician. 


The  one  thing  you  miss  at  your  breakfast 

Table    (Fresh    Roasted    Coffee) 

can    be   found   at 

THorim'iiP  &  Stci^hcklsom, 

Tea  and  Coffee  House. 


We  Roast  all  our  Coffee.  Goods  delivered  to  all  parts  of  City 

4t  South  West  Temple  St., 
— . SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


Mail  us  vour  exposed  films  to  finish 
Order  vour  fresh  films  frotn  us.  Note  our 
address,  it  is  simply 

THE  JOHNSON  CO..  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 


,  (ii[8,  [IC. 


ERECTED  BY  ELIAS  MORRIS  &  SONS  CO., 
MONT  OLIVET  UEMETARY. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  HHO  DESIGNS 


21  to  31  W,  South  Temple  St,      SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


H.  W.  BROWN 


T.   R   BLACK. 


Salt  Lake  Saddlery  Co. 

HOME  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HARNESS  and  SflDDliERY 


op  HIlIl  DHSCI^IPTIOriS. 


Dealers  ii> 


Saddlery,  Hardware, 
Leather,   Whips, 

Season  Goods,  Etc. 

THE  ONLY  UP-TO-DATE  FACTORY  AND 

HARNESS  STORE  IN  THE 

STATE. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


17  W.  Second  South  Street 


State  Street  Shoe  Store 


Is  the  place  for  Bargains  in 

SHOES 

We  have  a  real  nobby  solid  stock 
shoe  for  boys  and  girls  at  f  1.00. 
Can't  be  beat.  We  are  the  friends 
of  the  working  man.  Here  is 
what  we  have  for  you:  A  solid 
full  stock  Grain  Leather  Shoe  for 
|1.15  and  up.  A  fine  ladies  shoe 
at  |1.50  and  up.     Impossible  to 

I  duplicate.     We  also  carry  a  com  • 

I  plete  line  of 

FINE  GOODS     ji     jt     jt 

at  prices  lower  than  has  ever 
been  offered  in  this  city.  Give 
us  a  call.  In  connection  we  run 
a  first  class  shoe  repairing  shop. 

STATE  STREET  SHOE  STORE, 

217    STHTB    STREET. 


THE  CRAGER  WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS, 

A  A  4  A  A  '"o*^   ^"^^   steel 

T  f  J-LL  pencGS 

Flower  swnds, 
Window  Grands 


AND- 


f\zz  KiNc>5  op 
Fancy  Wire 


— AND- 


Can  funush  References  from  Leading  Firms  in  City  and  State. 


^  Iron  Work, 


We  make  a  specialty  of  Cemetery  and   City  Lot  fences,   in  endless  design  and 
will  guarantee  our  prices  lower  than  the  same  quality  of  fence  can  be  laid  down  for 
rom  the  east.      If  you  want  anything  in  this  line  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  you 
call  at  our  factory,  54  Market  Street,  or  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


HOLT   &   SONS 

COAL  DEALERS 


There  are  three  reasons  why  )0U 
should  by  your  coal  from   us: 

We  will  give  your  orders  prompt 
attention;  Good  Clean  Coal;  and  Full 
Weight  guaranteed. 

DEALERS  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF  COAL 

Yard  'Phone  107.         Up  town  office  220  Main  St. 

HOLT    &    SONS. 


SIL-2^ER    BROS. 

Builders  of  all  kinds  of  Mining  Machinery. 

Iron  Works,  Machine  Shop  and  Foundry. 
Make  all  kinds  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings  and 
Forgings.  Can  furnish  all  kinds  of  Mining 
Machinery.  Slining  Cars  with  self-oiling  Axles 
and  Wheels,  also  Iron  Architectural  Work  in  all 
its  branches.  We  have  lately  added  to  our  plant 
machines  for  Grinding  and  Corrugating  Flour 
Mills  Rollers.  Agents  for  Miller  Duplex  Pumps. 
Office  and  works  at 

149  W.  North  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Up  town  ofiBce,  77,  79,  South   Temple   Street. 
Tclcphont  456. 


W.  L.  EASTMAN  COMPANY 


F^OOXWEAR, 


124  Main  Street  J*  J- 


SPENCER  &  LYNCH  OLD  STAND. 


The  Best  and  Cheapest  Shoe  House  in  the  West. 
ALL  NEW  GOODS.  Send  in  your  Orders. 
Please  mention  this  paper  when  ordering. 


Mens  Best  calf,  same  as  cut, 

$3.00  was  $4.00 

Box  Calf,  Calf  Lined  Invisible 

Cork  Sole  $1.0.1  was  $5.00 

Ladies  Box  Calf  Lace  $2.80  was  $3.50 

Misses  Box  Calf  Batton  $1.75  was  $2.50 


Full  line  of  Staple  Goods  at  very   low  prices.     All 

our  winther  Foot  Wear  in  warm  goods  of  any  des- 
cription at  Half  Price.     Try  us  with  a  Mail  Order. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

W.  L.  EASTMAN  COMPANY. 

DAYNES    2^    COALTER. 


THE 


SKL-T     LKKe     TV^USIC     OeHLeRS 

Now  occupy  the  former  location  of  COALTEE  &  SNEL- 
GKOVE.  PIANOS  $10  per  month.  OKGANS  $7  per 
inontli.  Publishers  of  the  L.  D.  S.  Authem  Book.  Cata- 
logue  free.      DAYNES   &    COALTER,  74  Main  Street- 


There  is 
no  substitute  for 


POWDER  Baking  Powder.  POWDER 

Abiolutely  Pur*  '^  Ab*alut«l/  Pur* 


The  Henry  Dinwoody  Furniture  Company 

Baby  Carriag:es,  Refrigerators,  Furniture,  Carpets, 
Wall  Paper,  Stoves  and  Crockery.  jt^j*,.*..*j*j*j«' 

37  W.  First  South  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


Z.  C-  AA.  T- 


It  is  well    known    that    this  famous    Institution-  was 
originally     organized     for     the     importation  of 


G^r\^Yal  /Vi^i'Ch^ncJTs^ 


Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable 
place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and  Dry 
Goods,  Notion?,  Wraps  and  Garments,  Boots,  Shoes 
and  Clothing,  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper,  Groceries, 
Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery,  Glass, 
Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc.,  whether  the 
intent  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  OR  RETAIL. 

Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  T.  G.  WEBBER,  Superintendent. 

SOUIND     REASOINIING. 

Many  are  using  Three  Crown  Baking  Powder,  Three  Crown  Triple  Flavoring 
Extracts  and  Pure  Home  Ground  Spices,  and  many  are  not ;  and  to  those  who  are 
using  them  we  extend  our  hearty  thanks  and  gratitude.  To  those  who  are  not 
using  our  preparations,  we  ask  them  to  kindly  give  the  goods  a  fair  and  honest  trial. 
Remember,  you  take  no  risk  in  buying  anything  branded  "  Three  Crown,"  for  the 
grocer  has  the  money  to  refund  if  you  are  not  convinced  they  are  equal  to  the  very 
best  on  the  market.  Bear  in  mind  that  we  do  not  ask  you  to  buy  these  goods  because 
they  are  home  made,  but  because  you  are  receiving  better  value  than  in  sending  for 
eastern  goods,  and  you  also  have  the  satisfaction  of  supporting  a  worthy  home  industry 
which  gives  employment  to  many  hands.  Support  the  home  industries  you  have  and 
many  more  will  start.  Ask  your  grocer  for  Three  Crown  Baking  Powder,  Triple 
Flavoring  Extracts  and  Pure  Home  Ground  Spices  and  refuse  all  substitutes. 

HeiAZL-EXT     BROS.    COTV^PT^NY. 

SOL-e     7WTKNUFHCTURERS. 

Branch  House,  Pocatella,  Idaho.  Salt  Lake  Qty,  Utah. 


